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“ANSWER TO MOORE’S “FRIEND OF MY | 


SOUL.” 
BY A LADY. } 


| 

Go, recreant Bard, the Goblet sip, 
And drown sensation’s tear, | 
Nor dare aspire to woman’s lip— 
Nor woman’s love sincere. 


Love’s bright, though transitory beam, 
Will elevate the mind— 

But wine’s insensate fiery dream, 
Leaves apathy behind. 


Go, twine the wreath thy brows to shade, 
’T will droop ere morrow’s noon— 

Like flowers, the bloom of love micut fade, 
But yet not half so soon. 


‘Then tell me not thine hope’s decayed— 
Thy time for love is o’er: 
Nor form, tho’ thou wort once betrayed, 
A vow to love once more. it. 








SIGHS AND TEARS. 


Sigh on, although in vain, 
Aud weep, though what are tears ? 
‘Phe crystal drops from sorrow’s drain 
That wears our passing years. 


Sigh on! sighs give relief, 
And weep, for ’tis the balm, 
The only source to pour our grief, i 


An eching heart (o calm. ¥ 


Sigh on! the southern breeze 
Refreshes nature’s flowers, 

So hearts revive, like forest trees, 
From dews of tears and showers. 


KH. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Merquess of Londonderry has just completed his new work, 

émbracing the last memorable campaigns in Germany and France. 
As an accredited minister and representative of British interests at 
the head-quarters of the Allied Sovereigns, as well as in his military 
capacity, Lord Londonderry bad ample opportunities of obtaining the 
most complete and correct information, with full access to those coun- 
cils which developed the secret views and objects of the various con- 
flicting parties that prevailed at that eventful period. 
_ A new Novel of fashionable life, ander the title of Sydenham, or 
Memoirs of a Man of the World, will shortly be given to the public. 
Among other characters with whom he comes in contact, is the cele- 
brated Brummel!, who figares under the name of Beaumont. 

Nearly ready, Personal Memoirs of Pryce Gordon, Esq. It pro- 
mises to be on a par, as to wit and vivacily, with Sir Jonah Barring- 
tou’s celebrated Sketches. 

The Family Classical Library.—The second volume of this valua- 
ble publication, consisting of Translations of the most celebrated 
Greek and Roman Historians, Poets, Orators, &c. is just ready for 
publication. It comprises the conclusion of the Orations of Demos- 
thenes, and the whole of Saillust, with two portraits. 

A new Novel, from the pen of Mr. Horace Smith, may be expected 
early in the ensuing month. Itisa Tale of the Court of James II. 
Among the characters who have a prominent place in the work, be- 
sides the king himself, are Lord and Lady Sunderland, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, Sir Charles Sedley, and his daughter, the Countess of 
Dorchester, Count Grammont, the Prince of Orange, Dryden, Shad- 
well, Judge Jeffries, &c. &c. 

The distinguished success of certain modern novelists, and tae in- 
creasing appetite of the public for works of fiction, it appears, has 
roused the latent talent of one of the oldest and most eminent prac- 
titioners in the art. We allude to the author of “Caleb Williems,”’ 
who has just ready for publication a novel, entitled Cloudesley, and 
which will doubtless be looked for with the highest interest. 

Sir Edjnond Temple’s Travels in Peru are at length nearly wady 
jor publication. They include a Year’s Residence at Potosi, and 
are said to throw much light on the Mining Speculations in that 
country. 

Fhe Second and concluding Volume of the Reminiscences of [en- 

ry Angelo will speedily appear. Among other royal and noble persons 
of whom anecdotes and particulars will be given in this work, are the 
‘ollowing:—Hlis present Majesty, the Duke of Sussex, the Dute of 
‘Kent, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Manchester, the Dute of 
Saint Albans, the Margravine of Auspach, Lord Archibald HamIton, 
J.ady Hamilton, !.ord Byron, Lord Barrymore, Lord Guildford Du- 
chess of Devonshire, Marquis of Sligo, Duchess of Gordon, Marquis 
ot Anglesea, Duchess of Ancaster, Honourable Keppel Craven. Ho- 
nourable Mr. Anstruther. 
_ Tales of the Colonies, from the pen of W. Ilowison, Esq. the well- 
xnown author of * Sketches of Canada,” are daily expected. The 
scenery and descriptions of the British Colonies are said to be dmwn 
in the most forcible and picturesque colours. 

The Oxonians, a Novel, from the clever pen of the anthor of “ The 
J¥one,” may be shortly expected. 

The Third Volume of the Correspondence of Dr. Doddridge is na 
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distinguished individuals of his time, and consequently assumes a high- 
er a of importance than the preceding volumes. 

A Novel entitled Frescati’s, from the pen of one of our leading fa- 
shionables, isin preparation. It developes, we are told, in the most 
able manner, the gay routine of high tife in the French metropolis. 

Field Sports of the North of Europe, including a Residence in Nor- 
way and Sweden, by L. Lioyd, Esq. are on the point of publication. 
The diversified and perilous adventures of the author, whilst pursuing 
his favourite pastime with all the enthusiasm of a true sportsman, are 
detailed, we understand, in the most vivid and animated manner. The 


scenery of those conntries is likewise very forcibly described. 


The lovers of music will be gratified to learn that Mr. Parke, the 
principal oboist at Covent Garden Theatre for forty years, has just 
completed a work, entitled Musical Memoirs, comprising an account 
of the state of Music in England, from the first Commemoration of 
Handel in Westminster Abbey, in 1784, to 1829, interspersed with nu- 


} merous Anecdotes of distinguished Professors. 


A new Work, by the Authoress of “ Hungarian Tales,” is about to 
make its appearance, under the piquant title of The Manners of the 
Day. Dress, affectation, scandal, amusement, flirtation, the more se- 
rious, (hough too often guilty, affairs of the heart, with all the danger- 
ous varieties of dissipation common to splendid mansions and gilded 
palaces, are the subjects which, with a highly,moral purpose, have been 
chosen by the fair writer as materials for her tale. 

M. Caillie’s Travels to Timbuctoo will appear in a few days. In 
vain have Burckhardt, Beaufort, Mollien, and Belzoni endeavour- 
ed to remove the veil that enveloped this mysterious city. Of this 
number Major Laing alone reached the desired goal, but through 
the barbarous murder of that officer, the results of his persevering 
exertions have been unhappily lost to his country. M. Caillie is the 
first European who has been enabled to penetrate to Timbectoo, and 
toreturn to Europe. 

Carwell, or Crime and Sorrow, a Novel, the production of a lady 
of distinction, which willshortly be published, will, it is said, from 
the affecting nature of the story, vie withthe beautiful tale of Mrs. 


Upie. 

The Life of Bishop Heber, with Selections from his Correspon- 
dence, and from his unpublished Works, (with a Portrait, ) by his Wi- 
dow, will shortly appear. 

The Papers of the Eari of Marchmont, comprising a variety of Ori- 

ginal and unknown Documents, Diaries, &c. illustrative of the reigns 

of Queen Anne, George I. &e. is in the press. 

A Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by David Brewster, B.L.D. is in the 

press. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum, or a List, alphabetically arranged, of all the 

Patrons of Dignities, Rectories, Vicarages, Perpetual Curacies, and 

Chapelries of the United Church of England and Ireland, will shortly 

be published. 

he Political Life of the Right Hon. George Canning, from his ac- 

ceptance of the Seals of the Porsign Department, in 1822, to his 

Death, by A. C. Granville, Esq. late his Private Secretary, is in the 
ress. 

' A History of English Gardening, Chronological, Biographical, Lite- 

rary, and Critical ; tracing the progress of the Art in this country from 

the invasion of the Romans to the present time, by G. W. Johnson.— 

London, Feb., 1830. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ROSSINI’S COM- 
POSITIONS. 
[ Concluded. } 

Having thus far endeavoured to take an unbiassed view of the me- 
rits and defects of the compositions of Rossini, we propose, in the 
next place, to consider the effect which they appear to us to have pro- 
duced upon the voval art and its professors. And here we feel some 
regret in declaring, that, upon mature consideration, it is not in our 
power to speak favourably. On the contrary, we feel persuaded that 
the art of singing, and the singers themselves have, in more than one 
respect, been injuriously affected by his compositions. As the charge 
is serious and unqualified, it behoves us to support it. 

The senior portion of our readers will readily confirm our assertion, 
that formerly,—that is, before the appearance of Russini’s music,— 
the written voeal part of almost every opera air, excepting absolute 
bravura songs, Was of very simple construction; because it was per- 
fectly understood, that the graces and embellishments were mainly to 
be supplied by the skill and taste of the singer. ‘This tacit compaet 
was pended on good reasons. Not only taste, feeling, and concep- 
tion, are different in every singer, but even physical powers and or- 
ganization. as respects the voice, will be found to differ in every indi- 
vidual. The style, manner, and feeling of one singer, will suggest to 
him, with ease, passages which do not suit so well the disposition or 
fancy of another, although both may be accomplished artists. Hence 
the latitude thus judicioasly allowed to them was natrally productive 
of almost infinite, and certainly delightful variety. The same air 
sung by Marchesi, Senesino, or Crescentini, although in substance 
unchanged, presented new charms in the hand of each. Indeed, it 
formed part of the study of such great artists to devise embellish- 
ments and points, different from those introduced by their rivals. 
These endeavours, while productive of direct novelty and originality, 
greatly tended to the advancement of the art itself. If it were neces- 
sary to illustrate these remarks to such of our readers as can only 
have an historical knowledge of the times to which we allude, we 
might quote Velluti as one of the few singers whose taste and style 
impart to his execution a fascinating individuality of expression, espe- 
cially as regards embellishment. 

Rossini, as soon as the tide of public favour began to manifest itself, 
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part; every singer, therefore, is expected to sing the same air in the 
same manner, or at least with the same notes, graces, &c. no matter 
whether the task thus dictated suit his style and manner, or not. The 
singer is treated by Rossini as if he were an instrument, or an auto- 
maton; the consequence is, that he is doomed to efforts, which, in 
spite of his assiduity, and even of a high degree of accomplishment 
and good taste, oiten exposes him to failure. And admitting that he 
succeed mechanically, the effort is often so apparent, that it creates 
rather cold approbation than real gratification. The chances of 
making a strong merperion are further lessened by the monotony and 
sameness of the task imposed; as other singers will have executed the 
same air, with the same embellishments, note for note. For, not to 
advert to the risk of attempting a change, or an addition—deemed a 
sacrilege in the eyes of Rossinists—it is not an easy matter to find 
room for pleasing additions, where the stave is already brimfull. The 
attempts of Sentag, under such circumstances, are often of a nature 
not to gain the approbation of the real connoisseur. Malibran, though 
occasionally rewarded by a brilliant and bold chance hit, has also 
met with failures. Pasta, firmly as she is guided by her matured taste 
and judgment, and by the grandeur of genial inspiration, is generally 
successful ia the limited attempts she makes to embellish the embel- 
lishments of Rossini, or to replace them by others of her own. As to 
Velluti, bis encounter with Rossini is more a triumph than an act of 
submission ; for Rossini must take back whatever notes or passages 
the former chooses to dispense with. In fact, the styles of both are 
strikingly similar; and if the report is as true as it is credible, Rossini 
Sapient ele style of embellishment upon that of Velluti; and it was 
only after he bad heard, with ecstasy, the latter sing a part in one of 
his operas, that he imitated Velluti’s style of embellishment in his sub- 
sequent works; and to make sure of the fiorimenti being all sung a la 
come he thenceforth made them part and parcel of the composition 
itself. , 

Conneeted with the above is another and serious injury, which the 
compenies of Rossini have inflieted upon the vogal art. They bave 
nearly exterpioated the sostenuto style of singing. The Italian term 
sufficienth, vastrates its import,—viz. the art of tastefully and im- 
pressively sustaining musical sounds, by swelling, holding, and dimi 
nishing them. ‘This was formerly an important and essential part of 
vocal execution, because it afforded one of the chief means of pathetic 
expression. Feeling, simplicity, and grandeur, can as little be con- 
veyed or pourtrayed in the frittered and burried notes of Rossipi’s 
usual style, as a sublime prayer can be fitly expressed by the volubility 
of Mr. Mathews’s “ putter” in “Fhe Humours of a Fair,” or the ma- 
jesty of Jove by the bustling haste of a twopenny-postman. Sub- 
limity and majesty are physically incompatible with the vivaciousness 
of the Rossinian triplets and semiquavers. In all the numerous operas 
of this master, we should be at a loss to name half-a-dozen arias in the 
genuine cantabile style; and it is no doubt partly owing to this cir- 
cumstanee that the soul |s so seldom moved by the performance of 
any of Rossini’s compositions. The example he has set has met with 
but too many imitators; and if we do not retrace our steps, the Sos- 
tenuto and Cantabile style of singiag will soon cease to exist. To 
our sons and daughters it is,in fact, searcely known, except as a matter 
of tradition. 

With regard to the singers themselys, we do not hesitate to main- 
tain that they have just cause to complain of Rossini’s music. Be- 
sides the preposterousness already notived of dictating the same mode 
and forms of embellishment to all, the nimerous rapid passages, more 
instrumental than vocal, inflict unneces:ary and unprofitable difficul- 
ties, and evea tend to injure the voice. How frequently do we now 
meet with failures in these vocal tours ¢e force! How seldom are 
they executed clean and neat! And, when there is no absolute 
failure, how obvious is the labour employed in their accomplishment ! 
But this is not all; not satisfied with the infliction of all these difi- 
culties during the gy of long operas, Rossini delights in termi- 
nating them by alloting to the priveipal sngers an arduous bravura 
song or duet, which is to be executed when their physical powers are 
nearly exhatsted. ‘This is really a cruel practice. 

The frequ:ut introduction of a mititary band on the stage consti- 
tutes anothe’ Rossinian freak, highly prejudicial to singers. What 
voice ean, wthout impunity, struggle agains: the overwhelming clan- 
gour of trampets, drums, and tymbals, behind and before the lamps ? 
even the chcrusses are drowned in it; and yet with such an accom. 
paniment dc we sometimes find the hero of the piece make bis Ros- 
sinian entrati! ‘Phese bands, moreover, as might naturally be ex- 

ected, are, or the most part, composed of erude or mediocre sub- 
jects; and, fr all the bits of paper stuck to their clarions and trom- 
bones, frequmtly are at sixes and sevens in their time, and almost 
invariably bbw out of tune. And this precious din of discord costs 
the poor inpressario an additional sacrifice of fourteen or more 
pounds nightly. But it is the fashion of the day. Spontivi, in bis 
“Olympia,” has not been behind hand in this respect ; and well might 
the Prussianprince, on coming out of the theatre at Berlin, and meet 
ing some foty drummers and fifers beating the tattoo through the 
street, exclam, “‘ "Fis quite soothing, after the work within, to hear v 
little quiet music.” 
lt now renains for us to offer, in a few words, onr ideas on the in- 
fluence whici the musie of Rossini appears to us to have had, both on 
the taste of tie public, and on other musical composers. 
In an earler part of this paper, the attractive characteristics of Ras - 
sini’s compaitions have been fully discussed. The spirit and anima 
tion which tey breathe, the regularity and clearness of his melodic 
conceptions their simplicity, unity, and captivating elegance of dic- 
tion, speedily raised them in the estimation of the public above the 
works of ewry other composer, dead or living. Rossini soon took 
almost exclsive possession of the stage, and the predilection for his 
works has cused them to be repeated without intermission. The 
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accustomed and wedded to them. The fulness and vivacity of the 
instrumentation, and even its noisy character, have farther contributed 
to the power of the fascinating spell. The compositions of the 
test masters, when offered to the multitude—nay, to men of good 
taste—thus spoiled by the influence of the bewitching strains of Ros- 
sini, are listened to with diminished enthusiasm, often With an indif- 
ference almost inconceivable. ~ 

This Rossinian monopoly over musical taste has done real injury to 
the art, which, in common with other fine arts, is always arrested in 
its advancement by the exclusive worship of one idol. It has dis- 
couraged other composers of acknowledged merit. Their works, with 
few exceptions, were either condemned at once, or received with cold 
indifference. Of Italian operas written since the appearance of Ros- 
sini, the “ Crociato” is almost the only one which met with signal ap- 
plause. The public was too enthusiastically devoted to Rossini to 
relish any music deviating from his sty!e and manner. Hence, the 
more the works of other composers were found to be in that style, the 
greater was their success. Under such circumstances, we can feel the 
jess surprise if they complied with the only condition of success held 
out to chet, by imitating the style and manner of the universal fa- 
vourite, as the latter were of a description to present the greatest 
facilities for imitation. Where there is such abundance of sheer man- 
nerism, such a predominance of outward form and formulas, and 
where the prototype has set so glaring an example by repetitions and 
imitations of bimself, and thus, as it were, let out the secret of the 
manufacture ; imitation became the easiest thing imaginable, and pro- 
dably created few scraples of conscience on the part of the writers. 
In the judgment of the public, however, a strange anomaly may be 
observed. Whena composer attempted to write with any degree of 
independence in his own way, his work was condemned; when he 

rodaced an opera in the style of Rossini, the music was applauded, 
bat the author set down as a mere imitaior or plagiarist. [ow is it 
possible to please a public so fastidious and unjust. Pacini, Merea- 
dante, and others, when any thing good issues from their pens, are 
taxed at random with having copied Rossini, and, without ceremony, 
classed with the imitatorum pecus. Although such appropriations are. 
no doubt, often discernivle, the truth probably is, as has been hinted 
previously, that a great proportion of what is claimed as Rossinian in 
the works of some of the more recent composers, is rather the pro- 
duce of the general style of the music of the present age, a style not 
exclusively the creation of Rossini, and which without him would 
have arisen,—less speedily, perhaps, and less decisively, but not much 
differing, in substance, from what it is found to be. 

In conclusion, it is to be observed—arl the remark must have been 
made by ali our musical readers—that the rage for the productions of 
Rossini has not been limited to the theatre alone. Instramental com- 
posers, and writers for the piano-forte in particular, have almost 
universally been influenced by its sway. Rossinian ideas, forms, and 
mannerisms, abound in the greater portion of the musical publications 
of the present day; even in the works of authors of eminence, these 
are not of rare occurrence, when they can resolve to put pen to pa- 
per; for upon the whole it would appear, that composers of estab- 
fished reputation have written much less sinc: the works of Rossini 
have so exclusively engrossed the attention of the public. It is as if 
they felt disheartened in their zeal; indeed, they find it difficult to ob- 
tain adequate remuneration, when publishers can satisfy the Rossinian 
cravings with adaptations from his operas, which cost little brains, 
and little money to purchase. Hence the innumerable arrangements, 
in such manifold shapes, of almost every piece of the Rossinian ope- 
ras, fantasias, divertimentos, rondos, variations, and even quadrilles, 
with or without accompaniments—for two hands, for fourhands, &c. 
The injury thus sustained by the art istoo obvious to need farther 
comment, and too extensive in its present effect and ils probable conse- 
quences, not to cause the deepest regret. 

How long will this Rossinomania endure? is a question which we 
have heard more than once agitated among the few select and sincere 
lovers of the art. For ourselves, we think there are somesymptoms 
of an abatement of the influenza, and we make no doubt they will 
soon present themselves more unequivocally. “ pt oa itself’ — 
as is justly observed in a dramatic correspondence rought 
before the public—* will lose its attractions by constant repetition. 
The public begins to be cloyed with ringing the changes eternally upon 
eight or ten Rossinian operas, in which the recarrence of the same 
ideas and forms, and the peculiarities of manneris, have, by incessant 
repetition, become more and more striking; aid as for some years 
past the supply, onthe part of the favourite, hay not been kept up by 
new productions of decided interest and orignality, and there are 
doubts as regards the future, the public must necessarily look to other 
masters for novelties. These will, consequently, have a fairer chance 
of being heard and appreciated; and although we may thus have to 
retrace our steps in some degree, and at the owset probably be called 
upon to be a little less fastidious, and even to exercise indulgence toa 
certain extent, the apparent self-denial, and the partial sacrifice of a 
predilection for one author, must in the endbe productive of benefi- 
cial results. It will enconrage the efforts of other candidates for musi- 
eal fame, and ultimately rescue the art from the monopoly it has en- 
dured, and restore it to fair competition, and toa state of unshackled 
liberty. Music, like letters, ought ever to be a republic. 

In thus unreservedly expressing our views, We hope our meaning will 
not be misunderstood. None of our readers, we trust, will imagine, 
that we harbour a wish to exchide the works of Rossini from the 
stage. Far besuch a thought fromus. We deprecate exclusion as 
much as monopoly. On recurring to the earlier part of the present 
paper, it will be seen how fully we are impressed with a sense of his 
extraordinary qualities and bis genius, asa dramatic composer. We 
took some pains—and the task was by farthe most pleasing—to cet 
the rare merits of his composttions in their due light; and we were not 
sparing in our acknowledgment of their high value in numerous and 
very essential respects. Meny an hour of the last ten or twelve years 
of our life—abroad and in the bosom of our family-—has been cheered, 
nay, often rendered delightful, by the peculiar charm inherent in Ros- 
sini’s works; and sorry, indeed, should we feel, if the remaiader of our 
existence were to be denied the pleasure of hearing them—in modera- 
tion and at due intervals. But to be satisfied by constant répetition, is 
the surest way to dispel the charm, and, indeed, to destroy tae author's 
fame and popularity. G. L. E. 
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TRAVELS TO TIMBUCTOO. 


Rene Caillie’s Travels to Timbuctoo. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. #75. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 


The details of one of the most interesting expeditions isto the in- 
terior of Africa, and one so successful as to lead the adventrer to the 
jong-sought and hardly approached Timbuctoo, must excit at pab- 
lic curiosity in every quarter of the globe; for the thirst of African dis- 
covery has long since spread from England throughout the nations .of 
the Contineat, and France and Germany feel a common sympathy 
in the questions affecting the Niger’s disputed course, and te charac- 
ter of those who inhabit its banks. 

Rene Caillie (born in 1800 at calgon ee has, it seems, frim his ear- 
liest years cherished that enthusiasm which fits a man for aiduons tra- 
vel; end his planet induced him to choose Africa for his fiell. When 
only sixteen, he sailed for Senegal in the brig La Loire, te compa- 
nion of the unfortunate Meduse; and, more lucky than hisnssociate, 
reached St. Louis in safety. After the failure of Major Feddie and 
Captain pny met attempt, our author set out to join thatinder Ma- 
jor Gray on the Gambia; and his over-land march gave hina season- 
ang of the climate. Circumstances, however, caused him t¢return to 

France; and it was 1818 before he got back to Senegal, where he at- 
tached himself to Monsieur Adrien Partarrieu, “ who had been sent 
by Major Gray to purchase at St. Louis the goods requiréd by the 
king ef Bondow, and was preparing to rejoin the expeditios.” With 
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this caravan, consisting of sixty or seventy men, black and-white, and 

thirty-two camels richly laden, he set out on the 6th of February, 1819, 
from _a village in the kingdom of Cayor, not fae from the Senegal, 
and traversed that country, the intermediate desert, the country of 
the Yolofs, that of the Foulahs, and that of Bondou. But we do not 
purpose to pursue the track of this journey. ‘The hardships they en- 
dured gave Caillie another seasoning; and readered him more hardy 
for his greater effort to visit Timbuctoo. 

In 1524 he once more quitted St. Louis, and proceeded to the 
Bracknas, where he made himself tolerably conversant with the Ara- 
bie, and the Moorish ceremonies, previous to undertaking his grand 
expedition. In this portion of his narrative there is much curious and 
entertaining matter respecting the Nalous, the Landamas, and the 
Bagos; but we leave it for the more novel! accourts of the less known 
regions which he afterwards penetrated. Refused aid or countenance 
by both French and English governmeats on the coast he tells us:— 

* Not having been able any where to obtain the necessary assistance 
for a journey to Timbuctoo, ] determined to undertake it entirely at 
my own expense. I hoped also that when I returned, the French 
government, ever just in its appreciation of courageous exertion, 
would reward the service which [should have rendered to geographi- 
cal science, by making known the new countries which I intended 
to visit. Encouraged by these hopes, I gave in my resignation with- 
out regret; L was afterwards actively engaged in procuring the goods 
I was likely to want, and laid out my savings in the purchase of paper, 
glass, andother articles. During my residence at Freetown, the capi- 
tal of the colony of Sierra Leone, I became acqnainted with some 
Mandingoes and Seracolets. 1 won their confidence, and availed my- 
selfof it to gain information about the countries which I intended to 
visit. Atlast,to make sure of their friendship,I gave them a few 
trifles; and then Itold them one day, with a very mysterious air, and 
acharge of secrecy, thatI was born in Egypt, of Arabian parents, 
and that I had been carried into France,in my inofancy, by some 
soldiers of the French army which had invaded Egypt; that [ had 
afterwards been brovghttothe Senegal by my master, who in con- 
sideration of my services had given me my liberty. Ladded that, as 
1 was now free, | felta natural inclination to reiurn to Egypt, to seek 
my relations, and to adopt the Mahometan religion.”’ 

Under this well-devised pretext he accomplished his daring adven- 
ture on the 19th of April, 1826, travelling along the Rio Nunez, 
and accompanied by five tree Maundingoes, three slaves, a Foulab por- 
ter, a guide and his wife. They were joined by Foulahs on their 
route; and from the narrative describing it we uow hastily select a 
few of the principal incidents. 

The intrepid traveller proceeded from the Rio Nunez, on the side 
of Sierra Leone, to the Joliba, to Kankan, and thence towards 
Jenne—a large and important town, situated upon a tributary to 
the river. Jenne is inhabited by Mandingoes, Foulahs, Bambaras, 
and Moors; and iis population amounts to eight or ten thousand 
souls. It was formerly independent, but now belongs to a small 
kingdom governed by one Sego-Ahmadou, a Foulah and fanatical 
Mussulman. Itis a place of much traffic, bas a stirring market, in 
which African and European commodities are sold, and carries on an 
intercourse with Timbuctoo, by means of canoes and vessels of as 
much as seventy and eighty tons, which descend the river Dhioliba 
(Joliba) to Cabra, the port of that city. In one of these vesseis did our 
traveller embark, and on the L3th of March left Jenne for the grand 
object of all his toils. The general direction of the river appears to 
be to the north of east: the vessei proceeded at the rate of about two 
miles an hour; and the banks are crowned by populous villages. 

“ About two o'clock (he tells us in his first day's journal) we 
reached the majestic Dhioliba, which flows slowly from W.N.W. 
At this part it is very deep, and about three times the width of the 
Seine at the Pont-Neuf. It takes a turn of about two miles to the 
south; its banks are low and very barren. The distance from Jenne 
to this river is, I should imagine, about ten miles. After flowing two 
miles to the southward, itturnsto the N.N.E. About four o’clock we 
arrived at Cougalia, where I had previously crossed the river. Aided 
by thecurrent, I suppose we made about two miles an hour.” 

By the 24th of March the canoe got to Coona, a village inhabited 
by Foulahs, who live in straw huts,and where they found other ca- 
noes, all going to Timbuctoo. Were they re-embarked iva larger 
vessel, laden with rice, millet, cotton, honey, vegetable butter, aud 
other productions of the country. 

“ There was on the shore a great concourse‘of people, all engaged 
in some kind of levour; they had pitched tents to shelter themselves 
from the heat, which was excessive. The negroes offered us their 
merchandise for sale. On seeing them, I almost imagined myself ina 
market on the banks of the Senegal. The village is situated on a lit- 
tle eminence, and is scantily chaded by romniers and mimosas. ‘The 
heat was suffocating. I went to visit the market, which was very 
badly provided ; for it was then the time of the Ramadan: there was 
a little milk, some pistachios, dry and fresh fish, maumies, and other 
gut articles of food. The people looked at me with indifference. 

he young girls, who offered their merchandise for sale, had a very 
pleasing mode of address; but 1 bought nothing on account of the 
presence of the Foulahs, who are even more fanatical than the Moors, 
—. if they had seen me eat, would have set me down for an in- 

el. 

Ever and anon passing or stopping at villages, “on the} 3lst of 
March (says the author), at six in the morning, we started in a 
northern direction. At seven we passed the village of Corocoila, 
situated on the right bank. This place contained from five to six 
hundred inhabitants, chiefly Foulahs, and also some who came origi- 
nally from Jenne. In all the villages on the banks of the river the 
same language is spoken as at Timbuctoo and Jenne ; it is called the 
Kissour. The Foulah language also is spoken in those places. The 
banks of the river were still covered with numerous herds of oxen. 
At ten o'clock we lay-to about two milesto the north of Cobi. Between 
this small village and Corocoila is a pretty little island, about two 
milesin circumterence, covered with the finest vegetation; I was as- 
tonished to find it uninhabited In the evening we made three miles 
towards the north, for the purpose of reaching Cona, the first village 
in the country of Banan, which tbe negroes call Banan-dougou (land 
of Banan) Cona contains about eight hundred inhabitants, all ne- 
groes. There are in the country some Mandingoes and Foulahs, who 
are engaged in trade. It is situated on the right bank of the river, 
and itsenvirons are marshy. The people on board our vessel pur- 
chased tamarinds, earthen pots, and untanned ox-hides used for pack- 
ing. The inhabitants brought us milk, giraumwons, and other articles. 
In this place I met two Moors from Adrar, owners of a very large 
canoe, of eighty tons burden at least. ‘They were going to Timbuc- 
too to dispose of the merchandise they had bought at Jenne. A small 
vessel of seven or eight tons was employed to carry themselves and 
provisions for their use, and it followed the large canoe at various 
distances; for the laiter, encumbered with merchandise, advanced 
but slowly. * * * Banan is independent of Sego-Ahmadon: it is 
situated upon the right bank of the river, and extends very far to the 
east. The inhabitants are all Mabometans; and the slaves, who are 
very namerous, are employed in tilling the ground. The people,build 
canoes, and make voyages to Jenne and Timbuctoo. They are very 
rich in herds of oxen, sheep, and goats, and rear great quantities of 
poultry. They are very industrious, and manufacture cotton stuffs, 
which they sell to the people of the neighbouring towns and villages. 
The cotton tree, which they cultivate, flourishes exceedingly in this 
place. They also make cloth from the wool of sheep, for the parpose 
of traffic. I saw the inhabitants, who never go ovt unless armed 
with pikes, and bows and arrows. They have woolly hair and a very 
black complexion, and are in other respects like the Mandingoes, to 
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islands and a barrier. The boats took the upper or northern branch 
for about fifteen miles: “It extends in an easterly direction, and is 
surrounded by extensive marshes. Land is visible on every side. 
When we had advanced as far asthe middle of the first division, three 
of the large boats fired some muskets, to salute this majestic lake, and 
the crew of each boat shouted with all their might Salem! Salem! 
repeating the cry several times. We stood off from the eastern bank, 
and navigated with great caution: the lake was calm, and the water 
clear ‘I'he current was not perceptible on its surface ; the depth of 
the part which we navigated was twelve or thirteen feet. ‘The ca 

noes were merely rowed, and advanced very slowly. I could not re- 
cover from my surprise at seeing so great a mass of water in the hear! 
of the country, . There was something very majestic in the sight 

About five in the evening we arrived off Gabibi, a small fishing vil 

lage on the right bank of the lake. The huts of this village are made 
of straw, and of around form. Since we had entered the lake we 
had stood to the N. E. We took our departure from Gabibi,and at 
sun-set [ saw, for the first time since I leit the coast, that luminary 
sink into a sort of ocean, We proceeded along the shore, at some 
distance from it, in the direction of W.N.W. The boatmen sang 
wiile they pushed along the canoe with their poles. We observed 
large blocks of granite on the shore. We brought-to about eleven at 

night off Didhiover, a large village, inhabited by Foulahs, who bave 

only straw huts, iike those of the pastoral Foulahs.” 

The account of . .3 inland sea, is very striking, and may strengthen 
the theory of those who conjecture that the Niger finally loses itselt 
in some vast interior morass, _ 

Farther down, the little fleet had the predatory tribe of Soorgoos 
or Tooraiks upon the banks; and they seem to be the dread of aii 
around, both oniand aud water—asthe Falatalis are to the west. 

Here a spirituous drink is made from an herb that grows in the 
marshes, calied kondoo, which is gathered by the negroes, the stalks 
dried and pounded, and warm water being poured on the powder, it 
communicates its saccharine qualities to the filter. There were alli 
galorsinthe river. On the 19h of April the traveller “ arrived at a 
place where the river separates into two branches: the principal of 
these might be three-quarters of a mile broad, running gently E S.E. ; 
the direction of the other is E. by N.; it is deep, and its breadth is 
from tuirty-five to forty paces; and about one o’clock P.M. we ar- 
rived at the port of Cabra. I speeuily,’’ continues he, “went on 
deck, whence [ could see nothing around me but flooded morasses 
covered with aquatic birds. This arm of the river is very narrow, and 
the current stronger than in the large arm. I think it not unlikely that 
at a little distance it joins tie Dhioliba, tor in this place the branch 
inclines to the east. If this is the case, the river forms a large marsiy 
island, which must be flooded curing the inundations. Across these 
immense marshes is discovered the village or little town of Cabra, 
situated on a small hill, which protects it trom inundation. I was told 
that in the rainy season these marshes are covered with water to the 
depth of ten feet, which appeared to me a surprising depth for so vast 
a space, and that at these periods large vesseis cast anchor before Ca- 
bra. A little canal leads to this village; but small boats only can en 
terthe port. If the canal were cleared of the grass and nenuphar: 
which choke the passage, vessels of twenty-five tons burden might 
go up it in all seasons; Lut such a task would be too toilsome for tie 
negroes. * * * * About three inthe afternoon we reached Ca- 
bra, which is situated three miles to the north of the great port. On 
entering it I observed a number of straw huts like those of the Fou- 
lahs, which were inhabited by trading slaves. Near their huts was a 
great quantity of the fruit of the nenupbar, which constitutes part ot 
the food of the slaves and poorer classes. J observed in the streets a 
great concourse of people and merchants; some walking idly about, 
others endeavouring to dispose of their goods, consisting of fish, milk 
colai-nuts, pistachios, &c. The town of Cabra is narrow, and ex 
tends east and west; the houses are built of earth, with terraced roofs, 
and have only a ground floor; few of them are weil built being chief 
ly cabins,—-tor the richer class of people preter living at Timbuctoo. 
the centre of commerce. ‘The inhabitants of Cabra, about a thoa- 




















a or twelve hundred in number, are all employed, either in landing 
e various merchandise brought from Jenne, or in conveying it to 








which race indeed they belong, though they speak another language.”’ 
On the 2d of April the expedition reached the mouth of a great and 
\ remarkable lake, called Debo, which is divided into two branches, by 


Timbuctoo. For this purpose they make use of asses and camels. 
The slaves do not carry loads on their heads; this would be a bad 
speculation for their masters, for the poor creatures would soon be 
worn out, as the road leading to the town consists of quicksand, whic 
renders walking very difficult. At Cabra a market is daily he! + for 
the sale of all sorts of merchandise from Soudan. The town con- 
tains a little mosque, surrounded by a tower or minaret. T'o the west 
of the town there are some specimens of the balanitis egypliaca, and 
small gardens of tobacco: this latter plant, however, does not thrive, 
and seldom grows higher than six or seven inches. On the east side 
there are some date-trees, which are visible froma distance. ‘The al 
most constant inundation of the marshes in the neighboarhood of Ca- 
bra prevents the inhabitants from cultivating rice.” 

From the foregoing extracts the nature of the country may be tn- 
derstood. With regard to Timbuctoo itself, the author's description 
varies so much from preceding accounts, that we must reserve thie 
particulars and comparison for a separate paper; and in the mean 
while extract the melancholy details which M. Caillie furnishes touch. 
ing the murder of our lamented countryman Major Laing. 

“T employed the remainder of the time Istayed in 'Timbuctoo in 
collecting information respecting the unfortunate death of Major La 
ing, which f had beard mentioned at Jenne, and which was confirmed 
by the inhabitants of Timbuctoo, whom I questioned respecting the 
melancholy event. Ilearned, that when within a few day’s journey 
of the city, the caravan to which the major belonged was stopped, on 
the road to Tripoli, by the Tooariks, or, as others alleged, by the 
Berbiches, a wandering tribe, near the Dhioliba. Laing, being dis- 
coverec to be a Christian, was cruelly attacked, and his assailants con- 
tinued beating him with aclub until they thought him dead. I con- 
clude thatthe other Christian, who was said to have been actually 
murdered, was a servant of the Major’s. The Moors belonging to 
the caravan raised Laing up, and succeeded in restoring bim to ani- 
mation. Whenhe became sensible, they placed him upon a camel, 
but he was so weak that they were obliged to tiehimon. The 
robber: left him almost destitute, having robbed him of the greater 
part of his merchandise. On his arrival at Timbuctoo, Major Laing 
healed his wounds by the aid of an ointment which he brought with 
him fran England. His recovery was slow; but he was made very 
comfortable, owing to the letters of recommendation which he had 
brongh: from Tripoli, and especially to the attention of his landlord 
a Tripelitan, to whom be had been directed. The house of tl! is Moor 
was near that in which [ lodged at Timbuctoo. Lhad frequent op 
portunities of seeing him. He appearéd to meaman full of kindly 
feeling. Many atime he has given me dates, from mere charity ; 
and the day before I left, he made me a present of a pair of blue 
cotton trousers, to wear on my journey. He told me that the major 
had been recommended by a Tripolitan bouseto an old Moor, who 
nothaving convenience to lodge him, transferred him to his hospi- 
tality. Laing, he added, never laid aside his European dress, and 
used to give out that he had heen sent by his master the King of Eng. 
land, for the purpose of making himself acquainted with Timboctoo 
and the wonders it contains. It would appear that the traveller had 
openly taken a plan of ‘Timbuctoo; for the same Moor told me, in hi: 
simple way, that he had wrillen down erery thinginit. Other Moor: 
whom I questioned respecting Laing, merely told me th.. the majo: 
ate litde, and that he lived entirely on bread, eggs, and poultry. 1 
moreever learned, that he was tormented to say that there is but one 
God,ind that Mahomet is his prophet; but he always stopped at the 
wordi,— ‘There is but one God.’ They then called him cafir and 
infidd; but, without ill-treating him, left him free to think and pray in 
his own way. Sidi-Abdallabi, whom I often questioned as to whether 


| the mejor had keen insulted during bis stay at Timbuctoo, always re- 
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plied in the negative ; shaking his head to give me to understand, that 
they would have been sorry to annoy him. This toleration may 
accounted for by the fact, that the Moors who reside at Timbueioo 
coine trom Tripoli, Algiers, and Morocco, and that, being in the habit 
of seeing Cristians in their own countries, they are less liable to be 
offended at their worship and their manners. For instance, Sidi- 
Abdailabi, who came from Tatta, a town near Cape Mogador, was 
not inimical tothe Christians. Thusit my easily be conceived that 
the major was free to inspect every part of the town, and even to en- 
terthe mosques. It would appear that, alter he had made himself 
completely acquainted with Metiveme. he wished to see Cabra and 
the Dhioliba. But had he left the city in the day-time be would have 
incurred the greatest danger from the T'ooariks, who are continnally 
roaming about the environs of ‘Timbuctoo, and whose attack he had 
too much reason to remember. He determined to set off during the 
night. This was wise; fortnough the ‘Tovariks dared not touch him 
while he staid-in the town, they would have wrecked their vengeance 
on Lim, had they caught him beyond its limits, and murdered as well 
as robbed him. ‘Taking advauiage of a dark uight, Major Laing 
mounted bis ‘horse, and, unaccompanied by a single native, reached 
Cabra, and even, it is said, the banks of the Dhioliba, without acci- 
dent. On his return to Timbuctoo, he ardently wished, instead at 
proceeding to Europe by the desert, totravel by Jenne and Sego, 
ascending the Dhioliba, whence he mighthave resched the French 
factories on the Senegal. But, no sooner had he communicated his 
pian to the Foulats established on the borders ot the Dhioliba, (a great 
number of whom had resorted to Timbuctvo, on hearing of the arri- 
val of a Christian,) than they all deciared they would never suffer a 
nasarah to set foot in their territory, and if be made the attempt, 
they warned him that he would have cause to repent it. The Major, 
perceiving that he could du nothing with these fanatics, chose the 
route of El-Arawan, where he hoped to joina caravan of Moorish 
merchants, conveying salt to Sausanding; but, alas! after journeying 
tive days to the north of Timbuctoo, the caravan, with which he had 
come up, was stopped by Sueikh Hamet-oul’d-tlabib, an old fanatic, 
chief of the tribe of Zawat, who wander in the desert of that name. 
Sheikh Hamet seized the Majorunder pretence of his having entered his 
territory withoat permission. lie then wished to compel him to aec- 
knowledge Mahomet to be the prophet of God, and required him evento 
make the salam. Laing relying (oo confidently on the protection of 
the Pasha of ‘Tripoli, who had recommended him to all the sheikhs of 
the desert, refused to obey Ifamet, who more and more urgently in- 
sisted on his acknowledging himself a Mussulman. Laing continued 
firm, and chose to die rather tian yield; a resolution which made 
one of the most intelligent of travellers a martyr to the cause of 
science. A Moor, belonging to the train of the chief of the Zawats, 
who was directed by his master to kill the Christian, refused to exe- 
cate his order. ‘ What!’ said he, ‘do you wish me to slay the first 
Christian who has come among us, and one who has done us no in- 
jury? Give the commission to another; I will not be the instrument 
of his death ; kill him yourself.’ This address suspended for a mo- 
ment the fata! sentence, and the question of Laing’s life or death was 
warmly debated for some time. At length the latter was decided on. 
Some black slaves were summoned, aud they were ordered to per- 
farin the horrid deed, with which the Moor bad refused to stain his 
hends. One of the murderers immediately tied his turban round the 
neck of the victim, and strang!ed him on the spot, he pulling one end 
while his comrade held the other. The corpse of the unfortunate 
Laing was cast upon the desert, to become the prey of the raven and 
the vulture, the only birds which inhabit those desolate regions. 
When the major had once been diseovered to be a Christian and a 
Curopean, death was a thousand times preferable to even a tempo- 
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tage which he built was extremely small; but the. walls, as well as 
those of a little garden that surrounded it, were constructed! with an 
ambitions degree of solidity, being composed of layers of large stones 
and jurf; and some of the corner-stones were so weighty, as to pazzle 
the spectators how such a person as the architect could possibly have 
raised them. In fact, David received from passengers, or those who 
came*attracted by curiosity, a good deal of assistance; and as no 
one knew how much aid had been given by others, the wonder of 
each individual remained undiminished. The proprietor of the 
ground, the tate Sir James Naesmith, baronct, chanced to pass this 
singular dwelling, whieh, having been placed there without right or 
leave asked or given, formed an exact parallel with Falstafl’s simile 
of a ‘fair house built on another’s ground ;’ so that poor David might 
have lost his edifice by mistaking the property where he had erected 
it. Of course the proprietor entertained no idea of exacting such a 
forfeiture, but readily sanctioned the harmiess encroachment. The 
persone! deseription of Elshender of Mucklestane Moor has been 
| generally allowed to be a tolerably exact and unexaggerated portrait of 
| David of Manor Water. He was not quite three feet and a half 
| high,—since he could stand upright in the door of his mansion, which 
Was just that height.” 

Sir Walter then gnotes a more detailed account of this uncouth 
creature, communicated to the Scofs Magazine in 1817 by Mr. Cham- 
bers (whose Traditious of Edinburgh and other works we have no- 
ticed with much approbation), and adds—‘“ Nature maintains a cer- 
tain balance of good and evil in all her works; and there is no state 
perhaps so utterly desolate, which does not possess some source of 








gratification peculiar to itself. This poor man, whose misanthropy 
feng founded ina sense of his own preternatural deformity, had yet 
his own particular enjoyments. Driven into solitude, he became an 
admirer of the beauties of nature. His garden, which he sedulously 
| cultivated, and from a piece of wild moorland made a very produc- 
\tive spot, was his pride and his delight: but he was also an admirer of 
|more natural beauty; the soft sweep of the green bill, the bubbling of 


\a clear fountain, or the complexities of a wild thicket, were scenes on | 


| which he often gazed for hours, and,as he said with inexpressible de- 
ilight. It was perhaps for this reason that he was fond of Shemston’s Pas- 
‘torals and sume parts of Paradise Lost. ‘The author has heard bis most 
‘| unmusical voice repeat the celebrated description of Paradise, which he 
iseeined fully to appreciate. Lis other studies were of a different 
‘cast, chiefly polemical. He never went to the parish chureh, and was 
‘therefore suspected of entertaining heterodox opinions, though his ob- 
| jection was probably to the concourse of spectators, to whom he must 
| have exposed his unseemly deformity. He spoke of a future state with 
lintense feeling, andeven with tears. He expressed disgust at the idca 
iof his remains being mixed with the common rubbish, as he called it, 
lof the churchyard, and selected with his usual taste a beautiful and 


| wild spot in the glen where he bad his bermitage, in which to take his 
| last repose. 
|in the common burial-ground of Manor parish.—The author has inves- 
ited Wise Elshie with some qualities which made him appear, in the 
}eyes of the vulgar, a man possessed of supernatural power. 


He changed his mind, however, and was finally interred 


Com- 
mon fame paid David Ritchie a similar compliment, forsome of the 
poor and ignorant, as well as all the children, in the neighbourhood, 
held him to be what iscailed uncanny. He himself did not altogether 
| discourage the idea; it enlarged his very limited circle of power and 
lin so far gratified his conceit; and it soothed his misanthropy, by in- 
,creasing his meansof giving terror or pain. But even in a rude Scot- 
lish glen thirty years back, the fear of sorcery was very much out of 
date. David Ritchie affected to fvequent solitary scenes, especially 
‘such as were supposed to be haunted, and valued himself upon his 
'conrage in doingso. To be sure, he had little chance of meeting any 
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fullest extent, when the death of Alexandcr gave a gleam of hope, 
which, like Emmet’s rebellion, was hastily seized before the whole 
plan was sufficiently developed. ‘This was no petty treason; a consti- 
tution, which Alexander had, some time previous to this event, him- 
self drawn up, had been hoped for, and talked of, to the farthest ex 
tent of the empire. ] 
tumalt, the slaughter, and the murders had ceased, a general of high, 
distinction was accused of having drawn-up this constitution, and ci- 
ted to appear befvre the present Emperor. The question was asked, 
‘if he had so far transgressed the bounds of a subject?”’ when the 
General, offering some papers to his sovereign's inspection, begged 
the favour that be would open them. Te did so, and to his uncom- 
mon surprise fovnd the new-modelled government in the hand- 
writing of his late brother Alexander. 

Sentence had been passed upon the young man above-mentioned, 
and it was one of the merciful orders issued on this occasion “ that no 
one, not even of their families, should see or converse with the 
exiles.”’ The winter had covered the ground with its snows; the 
sledgeqwoads were formed, and the guards appointed to convey this 
young man, and three otm-rs,to their future abode in this world. 
The day was fixed, and witha heavy gloom and cold heart the exiles 
left the fortress of Petersburgh, the tall spire of which is seen at @ 
great distance along tle banks of the Neva, and would have been hail- 
ed asa palace of repose and pleasure, in comparison to the cold, dull, 
dreary waste they hid to traverse. 

The family of this unfortunate youth had long resided in Moscow. 
They heard with dismay the living loss of their brother, and learat 
with greater pain, that a chance of an interview was almost impossi-~ 
ble. An Englishman who wasin Moscow at the time, (whose name 
[ would willingly publish, did 1 not fear that it might be a clue to those 
| who form the subjects of my anecdote,) whose generous heart pro- 
jected the plan of an interview, certainly deserves to be known to the 
public. He learned froin Petersburg the intended route of the guards, 
and offered to accompany two of the sisters to a place on the road, 
where he kuew he could arrive before the sledges of the exiles had 
pessed. ‘here Were few moments to be lost in consultation; a 
passport was procured for himself and attendants, aud in a kabiltka 
they lefi Moscow. 

Even the dreary waste was to them a pleasure, as it offered a hope, 
which in many Russian families would have been considered so per- 
| fectly devoid of foundation, that the parents would have instantly 
| forgotten the son and his absence, and would quietly have continued 
their soirees, and their amusements. ‘The will of the Emperor must be 
done; and no mandate of the Turkish Sulten would be better obeyed 
by the craven Turk, than is the fiat of this young Emperor by the 
Russians. 

The route was long, cold, and miscrable, but the joy was great 
when, on arriving at the place destined, it was ascertained that the 
sledge had not passed; there was danger, however, that it might pass 
inthe night. The next difficulty was, to avoid suspicion: this being 
overcome, and men employed to give the earliest intelligence, the 
family learnt, with palpitating hearts, that the sledge had arrived at a 
cottage abouta werst trom the village, aud that the serjeant who com- 
manded the escort had sent for the relay of Lorses from the post-house, 
not intending (as were bis orders) to change in any town or village. 
They were instantly on the alert, and approached the wood hut, at 
the door of which stood the serjeaut. The small glimmer of light 
which shot from the miserable aperture misnamed a window, showed 
the brother with his companions; the sisters shrieked his name, and 
rushed towards the entrance. The sound caught the ear of the brother, 
wo started at the well-known voices, vad wade a similar approach. 
{ft wasin vaig: the serjeant pushed his prisoner back, and, shutting 











vary change of religion, since he must have renounced all hope of |thing more ugly than himself. At heart he was superstitions, and | the door, stoeda sentinel! before it. The sovereign passport to the 
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again visiting Europe. The fate of Laing, had he become a Mussul- | planted many rowans (mountain ashes) around his hut, asa certain de- | hearts and feelings of ali Russians, high or low, was resorted to—-2 


man perforce, would have been irremediably wretched. He would 
have been the slave of merciless barbarians, and exposed to all the 
miseries and dangers peculiar to that country. In vain would the 
Pasha of ‘I'ripeli bave demanded his liberation: at that immense 


distance, the chief of the Zawats would bave scorned his menaces, | 


and detained his prisoner. The resolution of Major Laing was 
perhaps, at once a proof of intrepidity and of foresight. On bis de- 
parture for El-Arawan the major took with him some astronomical in- 
struments and his papers, but very little merchandise ; for the Tooa- 
riks had relieved him of nearly all he possessed. The Sheikh Hamet 
therefore gained little by the murder of the English traveller, and he 
was even obliged to divide that little with the wretehes whom he had 
made the instruments of his crime. A Moor of 'Tafilet, who belonged 
to the caravan, had for his share of the spoil a sextant, which [ was 
informed might be found in the country. As for the major’s papers 
und journals, they were scattered among the inhabitants of the desert. 
During my stay at Gourland, a village of Tafilet, 1 saw a eopper 
pocket compass, of English manufactare. Nobody could tell me 
whence this instrument had come, and I concluded that it had be- 
Jonged to Laing. Had it not been for the precautions I was compel- 
led to observe in my Arabic disguise, 1 would have given a good 
price for it; but I could not, without betraying myself, shew that f at- 
tached the least value to an instrument, of the use of which I was 
supposed to be ignorant.” 

nthe 4th of May, Caillie left Timbuctoo with a caraven, and 
crossed the Sahara, or desert, where, he says, on the 9th, ‘‘in the mor- 
ning, a little before sunrise, the Moors who accompanied me showed 
me the spot where Major Laing was murdered. I there observed the 
site of acamp. Laverted my eyes from this scone of horror, and se- 
cretly dropped a tear—the only tribute of regret I could render to the 
ill-fated traveller, to whose memory no monument will ever be reared 
outhe spot where he perished. Several Moors of our caravan, who 
had witnessed the fatal event, told me that the Major had but little 
property with him when he was stopped by the chief of the Zawats, 
and that he had offered five hundred piastres to a Moor to conduct 
him to Souyerah (Mogador). ‘This the Moor refused to do—for what 
reason I was not informed, and I dared not inquire. ‘They also spoke 
o! the sextant, which I have mentioned above.” 

With this sad story we must conclude for the present. 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, VOL. IX. 
The Black Dwarf. 

The introduction to the Black Dwarf says— 

“The ideal being who is here presented as residing in solitude, and 
llaunted by a consciousness of his own deformity, and a suspicion of 
his being generally subjected to the scorn of his fellow-men, is not 
aitogether imaginary. An individual existed many years since, under 
the author's observation, which suggested such a character. This poor 
unfortunate man’s name was David Ritchie, a native of Tweeddale. 
Ife was the son of alabourer in the slate-quarries, of Stobo, and 
uiust have been born in the mis-shapen form which he exhibited, 
though he sometimes imputed it to ill usage when in infancy Tle 
was bred a brush-maker at Edinburgh, and bad wandered to several! 
places, working at his trade, from all which he was chased by the 
disagreable attention which his hideous singularity of form and face 
tiracted wherever he came. ‘The author understood him to say he 
had even been in Dublin. Tired at length of being the object of 
shouts, laughter. end derision, David Ritche resolved, like a deer 
hunted from the werd, to retreat to some wilderness, where he might 
have the least possible commanication with the world which scoffed 
at him. He settled himself, with this view,upon a patch of wild 
moorland at the bottom of a bank on the farm of Woodhouse, in the 
s:questered vale ot ‘Se smali river Manor, in Peebles-shire. The 
jew people who had « seasion to pass that way were much surprised, 
and some superstitious persons a little alarmed, to see so strange @ 
figure as Bow'd Davie (i. ¢. Crooked David) employed ina task for 
Which he seemed so totally unfit as that of erecting ahouse. The cot- 


lience against necromancy. For the same reason, doubtless, he desired 
ito have rowan trecs set above his grave. We have stated that David 
}Pitchie loved objects of natural beauty. His only living favourites 

ere an doz and a cat, to which he was particularly attached, and. bis 
. which he treated with great care. He tooka sister, latterly, to, 
live in a hut adjacent to his own, bat he did not permit her to enter it. 
She was weak in intellect, but not deformed in person; simple, or ra- 
ther silly, but not, like ber brother, sullen or bizarre. David was 
never affectionate to her; it was not in his nature; but he endured 


ance from the parish. 


and his sister were sure to be supported. * * * * 


ly Inxury, on which he indulged himself liberally. 


sired to possess, as acompensation for his exclusion from human so- 
ciety. His sister survived till the publication of the tale to which this 
brief notiee forms the introduction; and the author is sorry to learn, 
that a sort of “local sympathy,” and the curiosity then expressed con- 
cerning the Author of Waverley and the subjects of his Novels, ex- 
posed a poor woman toinquiries which gave her pain, 


would not permit the dead to rest ? 
account of her parents, she answered in the same tone of feeling. 


7 * % 


* 


|in existence had been dead for many years, when it occurred to the 
'author that such a character might be made qa powerful agent in ficti- 


Opinion I subjectod the work in its progress, was of opinion, that the 


disgust than to interest the reader. As [had good right to consider my 


as the Black Dwarf, who is its subject.” ‘ 
—f>—— 
ANECDOTES OF RUSSIA. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


tion an anecdote, which [had from the mouth of the Englishman who 


culty of finding out what becomes of your friends, when once the 
Police and the Government are kind enough to take them into their 
paternal keeping. 

On that fatal day which heralded Nicholas to the throne, to the 
utter exclusion of his elder brother, many lost their lives, many were 
condemned to lose their heads, and some hundreds retired to the re- 
sort of the best society in Russia—Siberia. It is, indeed, painful in 
the extreme to see the very liitle feeling usually manifested by a fa- 
mily when some of its members, young men of the highest promise, 
are in a moment torn from their parents and their affluence, degraded 
to the lowest, their names changed, and, instead of the sprightly walk 
of youth and pride, doomed to dig for gold, sweep the streets, or pick 
up platina. Amongst those condemned to this future felicity was the 
only brother of six sisters. ‘The eldest sister had married a general- 


| 


officer, who, if reports are true, did not give his interest, assistance, 
or power to avert the punishment; and in this revolution few could 
be lulled by the cheering voice of Hope, few heard the consolatory 
word pardon, and few started into new existence by the call of mercy. 
i The revolution had been long arranged, but was not ripencd to its 








her. He maintained himself and her by the sale of the produce of 
their garden and bee-hives; and, latterly, they had a small allow- 
Indeed, in the simple and patriarchal state 
in which the country then was, persons in the situation of David 
In short, 
David had no occasion for money, save to purchase snuff, his on- 
When he died, 
inthe beginning of the present century, he was found to have hoard- 
ed about twenty pounds,—a habit very consistent with bis dispo- 
siiion ; for wealth is power, and power was what David Ritchie de- 


When pressed 
about her brother’s peculiarities, she asked, in her turn, why they 
To others, who pressed for some 
David Ritchie, besides the utter obscurity of his life while 
tious narrative. He accordingly sketched that of Elshie of the Muck- 
lestane-Moor. The story was intended to be longer, and the catas- 


trophe more artificially brought out; but a friendly critic, to whose 


idea of the Solitary was of a kind too revolting, and more likely to 


As Llike to relieve myself as well as my readers, I shall here men- 


Was an eye-witness to the scene; it will give some insight into the ea- 
sy manner of disposing of some of the Czar’s subject, and the difi- 


| bribe :—it failed for once; the serjeant remained inexorable, and hope 
| nearly vanished, when the younger sister, a girl of great beauty, threw 
'herseif at his feet epd clasped his kuees. She implored him in the 
| name of hiseluther, she pictured to bim the despair of ber situation, 
the ease of cOuveriment, the promise of reward, and, what was of 
more avail, the tears»f a sister. The cold-blooded soldier was ob- 
served to waver, whenthe elder sister, clasping his hand, and looking 
what no words cculd eve expressed, overcame his duty and his or- 
ders; the door was opened, and one moment saw the arms of the 
sisters entwined round tie neck of the brother. Few moments could 
be spared, the horses night soon arrive, and with them the guards, 
who had betaken themielves to the village for their favourite quass. 
Concealment would thethbe impossible, and the serjeant might pay 
the forfeit of his head on \is return to the Capital. , 
‘The Englishman who witnessed the scene, mentioned that the par- 
ties were so overcome at Heir unexpecied success, and the tears flow- 
ed so rapidly, that the objett of this visit was nearly frustrated by for- 
gettulness; but he having bund the value of rubles, persuaded the 
sergeant to grant another interview at the next relay, and to keep the 
sledge in the rear of the Englishmans. The sisters had begun to sew 
in the brother's clothes money, and te give articles which, in the bur- 
ry of departure, they had generously remembered; but they were hur- 
ried away by the Engtishman, forced mto their sledge, and galloped 
tothe next relay. I[never can forget tae animation which sae into 
the countenance of my friend as be deseribed the anxiety with which 
the sisters watched forthe approach of tae brother; at each delay the 
serjeant was iuspecied of having violated his promise, and changed 
his route ; and fancies, the wildest and tle most likely to be uttered 
by doubting females, were given vent tc, inthe most hurried lan- 
guage. The erival of the brother soon dssipated their fears. The 
guards were sent to the next village for horses, and the interview took 
place. A plas by which a correspondence should be carried on wrs 
mentioned anc approved of; and the sisters, giving him a ring, desired 
their brother, n the event of its being impossible to send a letter, to 
give it to the nessenger, or some exile whose time of banishment was 
expired, thus t) prove the truth of any statement sent. The parting, 
the parting forever, was not the affair of a moment; in vain the ser-~ 





adviser as an excellent judge of pablic opinion, I got off my subject by | jeant endeavotred to teur them asunder, and equally vain was the at- 
hastening the story to an end, as fast as it was possible; and, by hud- 
dling into one volume atale which was designed to occupy two, have 
perhaps produced a narrative as much disproportioned and distorted, 


tempt of my fiend to urge the separation on the score of conceal- 
ment. The ninutes flew, and while in the act of mentioning the 
glimmers of wpe through the brother-in-law’s influence, the guard re- 
turned, and th: whole was discovered. 

The prisoues continued their route, and tae sisters returned to Mos- 
cow. It happened that an exile, whose time was expired, was put 
under the serjant’s care to be conveyed to Petersburg : this exile was 
entrusted withthe ring, and persuaded the serjeant to pass through 
Moscow, deviding not a little from his proper line of journey. The 
sisters were inormed of the arrival, and received all the accounts an 
exile could brig, or ap exile couldsend. The picture of the situation 
of the brotherwas by no means consoling; his last request was, that 
| some religious ;00ks and green spectacles might be sent. The eternat 
snow had neary blinded him. ‘The serjeant continued his route. 

The two yong ladics now determined to remunerate the serjeant. 
They were of reat family, and nominally rich, for in reality no Rus- 
sian can be sai: to be rich, as [ shall hereafter explain. They traced 
him to Petersbrg, they knew of his arrival, but from that moment 
all clue was lot, and to November 1323 they never could recover 
the trace, althugh the family was unremitting in their generous 
assiduity. 

I have mentined this anecdote as a balance against the general uz- 
feeling conduc of Russians, when their relations may be said to be 
buried alive. Jne of these sisters died about two years ago, of what. 
is called a broien heart, and the two who witnessed the last partin 
are mimic deatis, waiting to fill the grave; they never have Deena 
the last sad monentat the hut, and the Englishman, who bad just re- 
turned from a vsit of condolence occasioned by the death of the mo- 
ther, mentione his conviction that the sisters would shortly follow 
thelr parent. 








It is well known that when the noise, and the, 
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desired to make particular inquiries relative to a gent 

mee henian service, whee long givens had warranted the idea of 
his death ; and as lie is closely connected with a noble family in this 
Ringdom with which [ am acquainted, I was desired to inquire what 
had become of him. I shall never forget the number of evasive an- 
swers I received when I pressed the subject ; I was promised a posi- 
tive reply the next day; and at the end of five months I knew ho more 
af the object of my search, than I did betore I landed at Cronstadt. 
~ Every body knows, or must have read of the suspicions of the Ros- 

jaa Government. Poor old blind Holman was conducted across the 
freatier, having been mistaken for aspy! I confess [ am not astonish- 
ed at this; for why @ blind man should go to see a strange country Is 
quite incomprehensible. ‘Fhe Russians could not comprehend this 
either, and were equally surprised when Holman published bis book. 
I was myself anxious to know how the book was concocted, or rather, 
how the muterials were procured. An English gentleman, a resident 
at Moscow, mentioned that he accompanied Mr. Ho!man on bis va- 
rious peregrinations about the capital—he mounted the tower of St. 
Ivan with him. Holman desired him to ra him towards the north, 
and thea asked what was to be discerned in that direction? The an- 
swers he treasured up in his memory, until he procured some one good 
enough to write them, and, as it was always night with him, he was 
not very scrupulous in disturbing the slumbers of a friend, who had 

uite enough occupation during the day. In point of fact, Holman’s 

escription of Moscow belongs exclusively to Mr. Rowan, whose 
father, amongst other good things, conferred on the Russians the bles- 
sings of the potato. , 

Racther gentleman, rather eccentric in his manners, and who, from 
the number of his daily ablutions, was voted mad by the foaler Rus- 
sian, resided some time in Tobolski, where he was employed in mak- 
ing a collection of the numerous minerals found in that part of the 
Czar’s dominions. When his collection was nearly completed, some 
unceremonious Cossacks seized the whole, which nad Age ing to 
every street within their barbarous reach, and placing Mr. 8 ina 
sledge, drove him across the frontier, not allowing him time to pack 
up his wardrobe, one half of which was in the hands of his washing 
woman. It is but justice to say, that the whole duty of that vexa- 
tious police is not confined to the men, whose cocked hats without 
feathers render them easily known: the ladies are sometimes con- 
cerned in these tale-bearing employments. 1 was warned one night 
in Moscow, that a lady of some rank was in the pay of the police, 
aad to be on my guard how I expressed myself. As I was always 
pretty cautions of expressing my opinions, I abstained from all obser- 
vations as to the laws, merely hinting that I most cordially hated any 
approach to tyranny: she endeavoured to continue a conversation re- 
jative to my notions of the Government, and its different departments; 
Levaded the question, and spoke of the beauty of the women. 

The only thing a man could spy in Russia would be the nakedness 
of the land, the uncultivated state of the country, the vast waste of 
ground, and the thinness of popalation. He might remark that, how- 
ever brave the soldiers may be, some of the heads of the various de- 
partments are equally deficient in brains; for when the army advanc- 
ed in 1828 to the Danube, they took with them land mortars with sea 
shells; and when they were about to be used, they were found too 
large for the mortars,a dispatch was instantly sent to Moscow, and 

the proper shells were forwarded in post waggons. 

With all the increasing power of the Russians, in the way of arms, 
they show little inclination to improve in comforts. Inthe beginning 

of 1828, a gentleman was dispatched from this country on a specula- 
tion, which was to convey water to the tops of houses, and to give 
Russia an idea of cleanliness. The whole concern fellto the ground; 
and the only answer given was, thatin the event of tle plan being 
carried into execution, they knew not how to employ the slaves now 
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entieman | thought proper to draw on himself when alluding to the same per- 
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sonage in his his Life of Sheridan. i 
“ To Lord Folland. 
“Jane Z5th, 1812. 

“ My Dear Lord,—I must appear very ungrateful, and have, indeed, 
been very negligent, but till last night 1 was not apprized of Lady 
Holland's restoraiion, and I shall call‘to-morrow to have the satisfac- 
tion, I trast, of hearing that she is well.—I hope that neither politics 
nor gont have assailed your Lordship since f ast saw you, and that 
you also are ‘as well as could be expected.’ 

"Phe other night, at a ball, 1 was presented by order to our gracious 
Regent, who honoured me with some conversation, and professed a 
predilection for poetry.—I confess it was a most unexpected honour, 
and I thought of poor B————a’s adventure, with some apprehensions 
of a similar blunder. I have now great hope, in the event of Mr. 
Pye’s decease, of ‘ warbling truth at court,’ like Mr. Mallett of indif- 
ferent memory.—Consider 100 marks a year! besides the wine and 
the disgrace ; but then remorse would make me drown myself in my 
own butt before the year’s end, or the finishing of my first dithyram- 
bic. So that, afier all, I shall not meditate our laureate’s death by 
pen or poison. 


‘* Will you present my best respects to Lady Holland, and believe 
me hers and yours very sincerely.” 


The second letter, entering much more fally into the particulars of 
this interview with Royalty, was in auswer it will be perceived, to 
some inquiries which Sir Waiter Scott (then Mr. Scott) had addressed 
to him on the subject; and the whole account reflects even still more 
honour on the Sovereign himself than on the two poets. 
‘“* To Mr. Scott. 
‘* St. James’s-street, July 6, 1812. 

“ Sir,—T have just been honoured with your letter.—I feel sorry 
that you should have thought it worth while to notice the ‘ evil works 
of my non-age,’ as the thing is suppressed voluntarily, and your expla- 
nation is too kind not to give me pain. The Satire was written when 
I was very young and very angry, and fully beat on displaying my 
wrath and my wit, and now I am baunted by the ghosts pipe whole- 
sale assertions. I cannot sufficiently thank you for your praise ; and 
now, waiving myself, let me talk to you of the Prince Regent. He 
ordered me to be presented to him at a ball; and after some sayings 
peculiarly pleasing from Royal lips, as to my own attempts, he talked 
to me of you and your immortalities: he preferred you to every bard 

ast and present, and asked which of your works pleased me most. 

t was a difficul! question. I answered, I thought the ‘ Lay.’ He said 
his own opinion was nearly similar. In speaking of the others, I told 
him that [thought you more particalarly the poet of Princes, as they 
never appeared more fascinating than in ‘ Marmion’ and the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake.’ He was pleased to coincide, and to dwell on the descrip- 
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En. fH. H. Graham, from the 57th F.to be En. v. Hartford, Feb. 
12, 1830.—62d Do: Lieut. C. Buchanan, from half pay, Royat 
York Rangers, to be Lt. v. Kirkaldy, app. to the 24th F. Feb 12, 1830. 
75th Do.: Ens. W. J. Saunders to be Bt. by pur. v. Davison, who 
rets., dated Feb. 12, 1830; Ens. and Adjt. H. Boys to have the rank 
of Lt., dated Feb. 13, 1830; W. R. Haliday, Gent. to be Ens. by par. 
v. Saunders, dated Feb. 12, 1836.—8Ist Do.: C. Humfrey, Gent. to 
be Ens. by pur. v. Symons. who rets., dated Feb. 12, 1880.—92d Do.: 
Ens. 'T. Ormsby to be Lt. by pur. v. Rollo, who rets.; and H. D. 
Drummond, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Ormsby, both dated Feb. 12, 
1830.—2d West India Regt.: Lt. W. E. Stanley, from h. p. RI. Afr. 
Corps, to be Lt. v. Buchanan, whose app. has not taken place, dated 
Feb, 12, 1830. Unatigched.—2d Lt. A. J. Lawrence, from the 23d F., 
to be Lt. of Inf. by pur., dated Feb. 12,1830. Memorandum.—The 
app. of Asst. Surg. P. Fita-Patrick from h. p. Sist P., to the 24th F., 
stated to have taken place 10th Dee. last, has not taken place. 








Amperial Parliament, 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
House of Commans Feb. 9. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL rose and said, Mr. Speaker, Sir, bis Majesty's 
Government have thought it to he their duty to avail themselves of the 
very earliest opportunity of redeeming that pledge which they gave 
at the close of the last Session of Parliament, that early after the com- 
mencement of the present session they would propose a committee 
of inquiry forthe purpose of investigating the state of the commerce 
between this country and our Indian possessions. It is no partof my 
duty on the present occasion to submit to this House the consideration 
of my plan for the future government of India, it is ne part of my du- 
ty to state the opinions of his Majesty's Government with respect ta 
the renewal of the present privileges possessed by the East India Com- 
pany or of any modification of those privileges—my duty to-night is 
confined to the proposal of referring the affairs of India to the dispas- 
sionate consideration of a Committee, so as to bring forward a collec- 
tion of opinions and facts which shall form the elements of futare con: 
sideration—the grounds of future question, and a question involving 
more important and complicated circumstances, aud imposing higher 
obligations, I must say of moral duty, than any other question which, 
within the sphere and range of public affairs, can now be submitted to 
the consideration of the Legislature. Sir, [have another motive for 
avoiding, as far as I can, the discussion and consideration of that qaes- 
tion to-night, because it is certainly no part of my objectatthe pre- 
sent time tu provoke a lengthened discussion, and the clashing of 
opinions and statements on the Indian affairs, because { doubt whe- 
ther we shall not better finish that deliberate investigation, which is 





tion of your Jameses as no less royal than poetical. Te spoke alter- 
nately of Homer and yourself, and seemed well acquainted with both ; 
so that (with the exception of the Turks and your humble servant) 
you were in very good company. I defy Murray to have exaggerated 
his royal highness’s opinion of your powers, nor can I pretend to enu- 
merate all he said on the subject; but it may give you pleasure to hear 
that it was conveyed in language which woald only suffer by my at- 
tempting to transcribe it, and with a tene and taste which gave me a 
very high idea of his abilities and accomplishments, which I bad 
hitherto considered as confined to manuers, certainly superior to those 
of any living gentleman. 

‘This interview was accidental. I never went te the levee; for 
baving seen the courts of Mussulman and Catholic Sovereigns, my 
curiosity was sufficiently allayed; and my politics being as perverse 
as my rhymes, I had, in fact, ‘no business there.’’ To be thus praised 





used to convey water. Neither would the Governmeat lend any as- 
sistance, either by word or money, to light the city by gas. Some 
years ago an attempt was made, but by mismanagement the gasome- 
ter blew up, and this quite discouraged any farther attempts. : 

I am of opinion, that, from the time a traveller artivet in Russia, to 
the day of bis exit, he is rarely pry be by the interference of the po- 
lice. ‘He has acertain number of forms to 6 through, such as ap- 
pearing at the police-office; if he has any miltary ran entitling him 
to nobility, they do not sketch bis descriptior on the passport, and be 
is not required to pay any thing. There is 4 small green box in the 


. 


room, which is nominally destined to receivecontributions for foreign- 


ers in distress, into which it is hinted you may drop what would be 


paid for the passport, if you were not of the nobility. ‘To the gentle- 
man who presides in this office at Petersturg is due all that can be 
said of a most civil, obliging, and accomoditing officer ; he is the most 
attentive public officer I have ever met wih in the North. 

Amongst other recommendations to fatire travellers, f would strong- 
ty urge the necessity of his plocies his leters in the post-office, and 
paying the five rubles himself; 1 have rot the slightest doubt that my 
valet de place purloined the money and destroyed my letters, not one 


af which ever arrived in Engtond. We were told that our letters 
would of course be read, aud if they contained any improper remarks 
relative to the Government they never would be forwarded. This 
may or may not be tlie case: 1 can scarcely see the utility of it, unless 
they deprived travellers of their tongues aud hands; for once free of } 
the soil, once having shaken the snows of Russia frpm their shoes, 


ihey would only give vent to their feelings in stronger language. 


Amongst the greatest anyoyances is that of the search at the Cus- 
tom-house ; it is as rigid asoar own, but performed in & more uncere- 
monious manner. My uviform was very nearly seized, because, for- 
noth, it was new, and they declared it had never been worn: I short- 
ly undeceived them by showing the button-holes. “Then came the 
j00ks, every one of which underwent a most scrupulats examination; 
and those which the searching officer did not understatd were sealed 
and sent to the Censor: at last he handled a small biblke—‘ It is only 
a bible,” said I—« May be,” he said, “but it must goto the Censor, 
and if there is nothing in it which is prohibited, be will return it to 
you again,” which of course was done. To give an idea of the de- 


is not alloyed by the communication being made through ote, the 
bearer of it will consider himself very fortunately and sincerely 
‘* Your obliged and obedient servant, “ BYRON.” 
The following stanzas, never before printed, contain a just tribaw 
to Washington :— 
“There was a day—there was an hour 
While earth was Gaul’s—Gaul thine— 
When that immeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 
Had been an act of purer fame 
Than gathers round Marengo’s name 
And gilded thy decline, 
‘Fhrough the long twilight of alltime, 
Despite some passing clouds of crime, 


‘‘ But thou forsooth must be a king 
And don the purple vest, 

As if that foolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 
Where is that faded garment? where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear, 

The star—the string—the crest? —~ 
Vain, froward child of empire! say, 
Are all thy playthings snatch'd away ¢ 


‘Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the great; 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state ? 
Yes—one—the first—the last—ihe best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeath’d the name of Washington, 
To make him blush there was but One!”’ 


—p-— 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War Office, Feb. 11, 1830.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Gds: Cor. E. B. 


: Grant to be Lt. by pur. v. Thompson, who ret., dated Feb. 12, 1830. 
fays in the office at Cronstadt, I arrived on Monday a noon, and al- 


though assisted by the English Consul, had to dance backwards be- 


tween the Harbour-master’s house and the Custom-howe all ‘Tuesday 


—4th Drag. Gds. :i Lt. H. Penlease to be Capt., by pur., v. Stammer, 
who ret; Cor. G. W. Mayow to be Lt. by pur., v. Penlease, and Cor. 





; »|'T. S. Pix, from h. p. Cape Cor Cavalry), to be Cor., by pur. v. 
and did not get my trank cleared until Wednesday morning. If I Reb, P ps (Cavalry), to be Cor., by pur. v 


had known the secret of the bribe, as well as I afterwirds learnt it, I 
could have been in Petersburg on Tuesday morning; find even after 


Mayow, all dated 12, 1830.—6th Regt. of Drags: Capt. k. M. W. 
Greswolde to be Maj. by pur., v. Warrand, who ret.; Lt. Hf. F. Mac- 


kay to be Capt., by pur. v. Greswolde; Cor. Hon. H. Cole to be It., 
all I was advised by my servant, who had been ie tart to these | by ackay : ~ a. ia, 


plunderings before, to give a blue note, five rubles. 


n leaving Rus- 


by pur., v. Mackay; W. Scott, Gent., to be Cor., by pur.v. Cole; 


all dated Beb. 12, 1830.—1]th Regt. of Light Drags: E. F. Cherry, 
sia by Polangen, the bitter eold weather had obligedme to close the | Gent. to be Veterinary Surg, v. Gauley, dec., dated Jan. 21, 1830.— 
carriage as much as possible. On arriving at the barrir, a gentleman 


in uniform asked for my passport, which was duly givet. ‘‘ Be quicka 
possible,” said I, ‘for I am anxious to get to 


emel jo-night.”—* It 


16th Light Drags. : G. Crofton, Gent. to be Corn. by pur. v. Blake- 


S| locke, who rets. Feb. 12, 1830.—Ist or Gren. Regt. of F. Gds.: Maj. 


, and Col.J.G. Woodford, to be Lt. lb .v. Hon. H. G. P. 
will take two hours,” replied the officer, ‘ before the passport will be 2 cpt: a Col. by pur. v. Hon. H. G. E 


properly examined.” “Two hours!” quoth 1; “ her} are five ruble 
‘or you.”"—“In two minutes it shall be ready ;” andn truth he wa 


Townshend, who rets. upon h. p. rec. the diff. ; Capt. and Lt. Col. H. 


| D’Oyly to be Maj. with the rank of Col. by pur. v. Woodford; and 


( vas | Lt. Col. H. R. Ferguson, from h. p. to be Capt. of a Company, pay- 
not much more. Then came another harpy. “H#e you nothing | ing the diff., v. D’Oyly, all dated Feb. 12, 1830.—Ist Regt. of Foot : 
contraband ?”—« Nothing at all,” resumed [. ‘No Rjssian money?” | Asst. Surg. S. Dickson, from the 30th F.to be Asst. Surg. v. M‘An- 
said the vexatious devil. ‘Not acopec,” quothI. ‘Then you must } drew, prom. in the 14th F., Feb. 12, 1830.—9th Do: Lt. W. Jackson 
alight, and I must search the carriage.’’ “Ob, I ecravé your honour’s ; 


pardon, I have,” said I, ‘‘a red note, (ten rubles) wiich I find acci 


from 25th F. to be Lt. v. Wells, who exch., Feb. 12, 1530.—93d Do: 


Lord H. Beauclerk to be 2d Lt. b pv. ly , in 2 
dentally forgotten in my pocket; as it is not permittel to carry Ras- 5 Dee. ¥. Sesegeaes, prem. Res 5, 


sian money out of Russia, may I beg you to do me tle favour of ac 


cepting it?” My friend the harpy bowed acknowledgnent—hoped I 
should not catch cold—advised me to close the carriaje—rau himself | peli from 17th F. to be Ens. without pur, v. Payne, dec., Feb. 4, 1830. 
ssport, and calling to the Cossack who atterds all travellers |_341h Do: Capt. H. Deedes, from 52d F. to be Capt. v Considine 

Between Russia and Prussh, wished me a ‘ nm the bia. 


tor the 
across the neutral ground 
friendly adieu. 


—~>— 
MOORRP’S LIFE OF BYRON 


1830.—24th Do: Lt. G. Kirkaldy, from the 62d F. to be Lt. v. Grant, 
rom., Feb. 12, 1830.—25th Do: Lt. S. Wells, from the 9th P. to be 
t. v. Jackson, who exch., Feb. 12, 1830.—39d Do: Ens. R. Camp- 


who exch. Feb. 12, 1830.—44th Do: Lt. J. E. Codd, from the h. p. 
to be Lt.v. Lowther, who ret. Feb. 12, 1830.—52d Do: Capt. W. 
Considine, from the 34th F. to be Capt. v. Deedes, who exch. Feb. 
12, 1830.—57th Do: En. J. Butler, from bh. p. 97th F.to be En. v. 





We are glad to find that Mr. Moore bas at length dae some justice | Graham, app. to the 59th F. Feb. 12 1830.—59th Do: En. A. Hartford, 


¢o his ill-used Sovereign, and wiped off alittle of te disgrace he 


= pone ———— SS " 


ito be Lt. without pur. y. Lukis, app. Paym. of the 3d FP’. Dec. 24, 1929; 


at 


by your Sovereign must be gratifying to you; and if that gratification | 


suited so well to the importance, and I may say, to the dignity of this 
| House, if such a conflict and collision of opinions can in the first in- 
| stance be avoided.—[ Loud cheers. ]|—Sir, I shall propose one commit- 
| tee for the purpose of examining that great mass of documentary evi- 
| dence which is ready to be submitted to its consideration, and of in- 
| stituting that personal examination of witnesses conversant with the 
| fact, and qualified by local information and experience to give opi- 
nions, worthy of our inquiry. I propose one committee rather than 
two or three Committees, because | doubt whether the subjects are 
not so intimately connected together, that the evidence sabmitted to 
this House, prepared under the superintendance of one Committee 
will not have more of simplicity sad of uniformity in it than if two 
or three Committees were sitting,—one for instance on the financial 
concerns of the country—another on the trade with India, and another 
| onthe trade with China. The subjects therefore are so intimately 
connected, that I fear confusion woald arise if the suggestion which 
fell fromthe Hon. Gent. opposite (the Member for Callington) and 
from whom every suggestion that falls is deserving of the highest con- 
sideration, should be attendedto. I fear that his snggestion thrown 
| out in the course of last Session, that tw@ or three Committees shonld 
be appointed, would create great confusion; and that in travelling 
over the same ground, and, in addressing our attention to the result 0 
the inquiries of those two or three Committees, we should rather be 
bewildering ourselves than coming to any sound aud satisfactory con- 
clusion. Sir, 1 propose this committee with a view of instituting a 
full and unreserved investigation into the state of the affairs of the 
East Indies. Every document connected with the financial and com- 
mercial! affairs of that country shall be laid without reserve before that 
Committee.—{ Hear, hear.]—I propose that Committee, not for the 
purpose of ratilying any engagement previously entered into between 
this Government and the Fast Indies—no such engagement, open or 
concealed—expressed or implied, exists—[{ Loud cheering |—because 
we are perfectly free agents on this side of the water.—{ Load cries ot 
Hear, hear, hear.}—I do not propose this Committee eitter for the 
purpose of sanctioning and confirming any previously formed deter 
mination on the part of Government, no such determination exists, 
but the respect due to the financial and commercial affairs of the coun- 
try shall be liable to be revised, according to the result of the investi- 
gation of that Committee of Inquiry. But, Sir, having intimated that 
no such engagement exists between this Government and India, and 
that no such irrevocable determination on the part of the Government 
has been formed, I feel myself entitled, on that very ground, to im- 
press upon the House the extreme importance of this inquiry, and to 
implore and beseech Hon. Members to consider that it must have 
other objects in view, than to determine merely in what manner Bri 
tish commerce can be extended and carried on—that there are other 
considerations connected with it of much greater importance than 
even the extension of British commerce. ‘That you are at present to 
consider the political character of the country, to consider the vast trusts 
which have been adininistered by the Governors of immense regions, 
possessed of large sums, and administering a revenue greater than that 
of most other countries. We shall then be bound when we approacki 
this subject, a most comprehensive subject, we shall be bound to con- 
| sider the various modes and degrees in which it effects the finances of 
this country—in whieh it effects the Constitution of this country—in 
which it effects the influence of the Crown, as well as various other 
considerations of the very utmost importance. Sir, I feel it right also 
to state, at this early period, from the information which bas been 
given to me, that in speaking of the Company in their political cha- 
acter, any investigation must reflect credit upon this Company. I do 
think they have been animated by a sincere desire to conduce to the 
general welfare of those who have been left to their mauagement ; 
and in comparing the Government of the East Indies with any 
other form of Colonial Government that ever existed, I think the result 
of the administration of the powers committed to them by the So- 
vereign of this country must redound to their honour and credit. 
Above all, Sir, let us always bear in mind that in the coars¢ 
of this transaction we are treating with the interests and the feel- 
ings of an fimmense people. Let us then avoid rash experiments ; 
and when we think, a priori, that some better system of Govern 
ment might have been divised, let us think that this form of go» 
vernment over almost conntless millions of people has existed 
| nearly fifty years; and though not prepared to say there might not be 
another form of government more suitabie tothe administration ot 
that country devised, yet I say there has resulted so much sound prac 
tical good from that administration, as to indace us to take care how 
| we make rash experiments upon the Government of India. Of course 
jthis inquiry must extend into the financial state of the East Indies 
We must compare the emountof the revenue at present received, 
with the amount of the revenue at former$periods. We must com- 
pare—we must estimate the prospect of our improvement with the 
amount of civil charges, the prospect of making the gross revenue 
received by the East India Company equivalent to the charges to be 
made upon us. Sir, with respect to the commercial concerns of the 
East Indies, the documents which shali be presented to he Commiticy 
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contaiu much important information. Upon this sabject I shall ab- 
stain from giving any opinion, but I can say that those returns will 
convince any man that too sanguine expectations from opening @ free 
trade ought not to be entertained—that the expectations of a favoura- 
ble result ought not be too sanguine, however there wiil be the means 
of judging what are the regulations under which the China trade is at 
present conducted—what is the effect of a free admission uader dif- 
ferent circumstances of merchants to that part—upon all these circam- 
stances, the price of the articles which can be brought from thence— 
the price of tea from all the other different parts—the price at which 
it is furnished by a company, as it is said, of monopoly, and that at 
which it might be supplied by other people trading on their own Fe- 
sponsibility. Upon’ all that full information ts contained in those 
docaments which will be laid before the Committee; and, Sir, any 
document containing any better information than another which can be 
procured, shall be unreservedly laid before those appointed to con- 
duct the inquiry. Sir, among the considerations which shall be pre- 
sented to the Committee, I have reserved the last place for that which 
is by far the most important. I mean the welfare of those who are 
not subjeet to the dominion of the Government of India. Sir, [have 
seen, drawn out with considerable aceuracy, the number of people 
subject to British laws, and that number amounting to no less than 
ninety millions of people; the extent of the population committed 
to the care of the British Govenment is a subject of great importance. 
When we call to mind the Revolution of Empires, when we reflect 
upon the immense extent of the Indian Empire, the difference which 
prevails in the language, manners, religion, and usages of the people, 
over Which this important body pees the mind is lost in contem- 
plation of the various objects of our rule; but whatever sentiments 
we may entertain with respect to the general bearing and the details 
of the subject, one feeling all must admit, must necessarily influence 
or deliberations, namely, a deep sense of the responsibility which we 
ourselves have incurred, and of the moral obligation which such re- 
sponsibility has imposed upon us—the moral obligation of our para- 
mount duty to promote to the utmost of our power the moral and 
political improvement of the natives, as far as we consistently can, 
with that deference and respect which we ought to shew towards long 
established institutions. That moral duty imposes upon us the para- 
mount obligation to protect the natives of that Empire in the enjoy- 
ment, not only of their personal liberty and the fruits of their industry, 
but to continue to them that protection which they now enjoy under 
British rale, as some compensation for the arduous struggles which 
they have made, and the severe privations they have endured. ‘These, 
Sir, are considerations which, whatever may be our desire to extend 
British commerce, and to consult the commercial interests of our 
own country, must, in discussing a question of this importance, neces- 
sarily enter into the deliberations of a British Parliament.—[ Hear. ]— 
Adhering, therefore, to the principles which I had originally laid 
down, and avoiding all reference to any subordinate considerations, 
and unwilling to promote any altercation from which conflict might 
arise, I shall conclude by moving that a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the present state of affairs of the East India Company, 
andthe trade between Great Britain, India, and China. 

Sir J. MACDONALD, requested Mr. Peel would furnish the House 
with the names of the Committee. 

Mr. PEEL said he had no objection to comply with the request of 
the Hon. Member. The number was extensive enough to insure 
not only a sufficient attendance, but to enable the Committee to di- 
vide themselves into sections for the consideration of papers, and 
such financial measures as might be laid before them. In making out 
this list his Majesty’s Government had endeavonred to preserve as fair 
a representation as possible of the eommercial and landed interests 
of the country. The Right Honourable Gentleman then read the 
list of the Committee, among which it appeared were the following 
names :—~Mr. A. Baring, the Marquis of Chandog, Mr. Huskisson, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Milton, Mr. W. Ward, Mr, Astell, 
Mr. Arbuthnot; Mr. Hume, Mr. W. Burrell, Mr. C. Fergusson, Sir R. 
Vyvyan, Mr. R. Grant, Mr. H. Davis, Mr. Stanley, Mr. C. Ellison, 
Sir J. Macintosh, Mr. W. Wynn, Mr. 8. Rice, Mr. 8. Wortley, Lord 
Ashley, Mr. ‘F. P. Coartenay, Mr. W. Cavendish, Mr. G. Bankes, 
Mr. W. Whitmore, Colonel Baillie, Mr. P. Thomsom, Mr. Irving, Mr. 
W. O’Brien, Mr. Litueton, Mr. Alderman Thompson, Mr. J. Peel, 
and Mr. S. Wortley. 

Mr. HUME wished the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite wonld in- 
form the House if the duties of the Committee were to be confined 
to present circumstances, or whether they were tu have a retrospec- 
tive operation. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL said, that when he proposed the Committee 
he did so with the intention of taking the terms of the reference of 
the Committee of 1813, which would have the effect of opening 
ye question that the most sanguine advocate for inquiry could 

esire. 

Mr. STEWART pressed upon the House the necessity of an im- 
mediate inquiry into the administration of justice in our Indian pos- 
sessions, particularly as regarded the proceedings of the provincial 
courts, which depended solely apon the local governments, and were 
exposed to the operation of influence inconsistent with the adminis- 
fration of impartial justice. 

Mr. HUSKISSON said he thought that his Right Hon. Friend 
t Mr. Peel] had fuily redeemed the pledge that had been given in the 
fast Session of Parliament. Noone could doubt, after the speech of 
his Right Hon. Friend, that this inquiry was to embrace every ques- 
fron connected with the subject. In inquiring into the subject, more- 
over, he hoped thatit would be probed to the bottom. For instance, 
when they came to deal with the finances of the Company, he hoped 
the Committee would not confine their inquiries to the income and 
expenditure gf the Company, but to how the revenue was collected, 
and from what it was derived.—{ Hear, hear.] He was glad to hear 
that the Committee was not to receive any preconceived notion of 
the Government of the subject of their inquiries. He agreed with 
his Right Hon. Friend that in making alterations they ought to pro- 
ceed with care and caution; but, at the same time, he should have 
been better pleased if his Right Hon. Priend had not exhibited so 
strong a bias towards retaining too much of the present machinery: 
Ife should be sorry that an impression should go forth that the Go- 
vernment hada bias towards retaining every thing as it was, and 
that it was the opinion of Government that there ought not to be 
those changes which the public voice, out of doors, had said ought to 
ve made. He hoped that he had mistaken the views of the Govern- 
ment,as he had gathered them from the speech of his Right Hon. 
Friend; but that unfortunate letter, which had been so often alluded 
to,had already produced the same impression abroad, and it was 
tlesirable that it should be contradicted. ‘To the Committee would be 
opened a fearfully extensive field of inqniry; and he perfectly 
ugreed with his Right Hon. Friend, that the House at large, and 
not the Committee, ought to decide upon those great branches 
Which sprang out of the question. The extent of the subject in- 
clined him to agree with the Honourable Member near him, who 
suggested that the appointment of two or three Committees would be 
preferable to the present course. He would detain the House no 
Jonger on this subject; but apon another subject he wished to ask, 
if the Government were not disinclined to furnish it, for some infor- 
mition. He begged to ask of the Government if they meant to deal 
With another great charter, which would expire about the same time 
with the charter of the Kast India Campany, and which was of equal 
iinportance, in the same manner in which they now proposed to deal 
with this ’—he need hardly say that he alluded to the charter of the 
Bank of England —{ Loud cries of ‘ Hear.” }—When he spoke of the 
charter of the Bank of England, he must say, that out of the use, 
not to say the abuse, of that charter, had grown most of the evils and 
the difficulties ander which the country now laboured.—[ Cheers. } 
die wouald not say the abuse of the charter, but the misuse, if fhey 
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pleased, for he had no intention of attaching blame either to the Go- 
vernament or to the Directors. He would not go into this subject 
now, but, in alluding to it, he must say that if the country found itself 
under difficulties, many of them might be traced to the manner in 
which the Bank of England had been directed, so as to be the means 
of influencing the prosperity of the country. No man could look dis- 
passionately at the history of the last thirty years, without seeing that 
the powers vested in the Bank of England had affected the property 
and the pursuits of every man in the country, even toa greater degree 
than the highest prerogative of the Crown—the prerogative which 
Ese the country ina state of war orina state of peace.—{ Hear, 

ear. |—Now he wished to ask whether, with respect to the charter of 
the Bank of England—as it must be reviewed, and as great ineonve- 
nience would result from not reviewing it soon,—he wished to ask the 
Government whether, with respect to their charter, they would take 
example by the excellent course they were following with respect to 
the charter of the East India Company; and whether, instead of their 
proposing some arrangement, we should have a Committe of Inquiry 
before the renewal took place? He believed that the country wonld 
have received a greater benefit, and the Bank of England greater 
security, by this than by any otber means. [ Hear, hear.] He thought 
that the charter of the Bank of England, subject to modifications, 
ought to be continued ; bat he was of opinion that there ouglit to be 
an inquiry first, because much good would result from such # course. 
If it were said that the charter of the Bank had hitherto been renewed 
without inquiry, he could only observe, in answer, that such was not 
the proper, though it might have been the uniform course.—Besides, 
such renewals had taken place in time of war, when the convenience 
of the Government was, perbaps, more considered than the interest of 
the public, and he did hope that the House would consider that at a 
time of peace and tranquility, like the present, was the most favoura- 
ble time for taking this great and important sabject into considera- 
aoe ge 

Mr.J. STUART defended the conduct of the East India Compa- 
rh and said, that Directors of the Company were as fit as any other 

on. Members to be of the Comittee. 

Mr. ASTELL begged to repeat, what he had often said on former 
occasions,—namely, that the Directors of the East India Company 
desired nothing more earnestly than the fullest inquiry into this subject. 
What the Directors complained of most was, the ignorance which 
prevailed on this subject, and which, by deluding the country, became 
the greatest enemy they had to contend with. 

Mr. A. BARING said, he had no ground whatever for supposing 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman had any other view in the appoint- 
ment of the Committee than that which he had fairly avowed. As to 
the point to which some Hon. Members had alluded, the eligibility of 
Directors of the East {India Company to sit as members of the Com- 
mittee,—he would observe, that if the greater information and prac- 
tical knowledge they possessed were not required for the fair discus- 
sion and explanation of Indian affairs, he would have no hesitation in 
saying that, prima facie, there would exist many strong grounds why 
they should not be put upon it. But he admitted that the necessity of 
obtaining that information which they possessed obviated those ob- 
jections. Individually he had the highest respect for them, but on 
principle he must say that, but for the causes he had assigned, he 
would object to their sitting as Members of the Committee. If this 
were not a company of long standing by charter—if it were the case 
of an ordinary company —a gas company, or some such, it would not 
be listened to for a moment, that Members who were its directors 
should sit on a committee which had to inquire into its affairs ; and 
surely the great interest which they possessed, the immense power 
and patronage which they enjoyed, ought to be so many grounds of 
disqualification, were it not without the constant attendance of some 
members of that body the Committee would be deprived of many 
sources of information which they were so well qualified to give, As 
to the inquiry itself, the ouly doubt be had was, that which had been 
already expressed by other Members, whether the very extensive ob- 
jeets which they bad in view, and the various subjects to which their 
atiéhtion would necessarily be cailed, would come within the grasp 
of one Committee. This most important question, embracing so 
many distinct interests, involving so many separate inquiries—the 
amount of revenue and expenditure—the state of its finances—the 
adminstration of justice—the condition of the people—would not 
only require an extraordinary degree of patience in those to whom 
the inquiries were committed, but to examine each with the attention 
it demanded, would consume as much time as was ordinarily allotted 
to the life of man.—[ Hear, hear.}—Any one of the subjects which 
were to be brought uuder investigation would of itself be as much as, 
and more than, a Committee could well go through in any reasonable 
time; bat when the whole were put together, they certainly pre- 
sented a most formidable mass, from wWich one would shrink, if he 
did not hope that some good would be the result of the attempt. He 
did not on these grounds object to the Committee, but he owned that 
he went to it without any strong conviction that they would be able 
todo mach. If he were dealing with a Minister on whom he had 
less reliance than he had on the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite, he 
should form a very different opinion of the question from that which 
he now did; but having the utmost confidence in the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, and firmly believing that he meant what he said, he took 
the subject as it was offered. Without such confidence he would be 
led to suppose that it was intended to overpower the Committee with 
such an immense mass of evidence of every kind, that it would be 
impossible for them to come to any decision. As he had stated, he 
felt no such apprehension, and therefore (as he now understood his 
name was on the list) he would go to the inquiry with a strong deter- 
mination of doing every thing in his power to promote its objects. 
Let Hon. Members, however, who anxiously looked forward to what 
they hoped would be the result of this investigation not be too san- 
guine. Letthem remember that the Finance Committee had sat an 
entire session, and that, after a diligent attention, they had in that 
time only been able to carry their inquiries through one department, 
that of the Board of Ordnance. But this, compared with the mass 
of matter which was to be brought under the consideration of this 
Committee, was only a mere point; for let it be recollected that the 
annual payments made by the India Company were greater than 
those made by the Government of this country, with the exception of 
the national debt and fixed payments. In this immense range of ac- 
counts, there might be many abuses, and the difficulty of their inves- 
tigation would be great in proportion to the distance at which the 
transactions took place. Separate committees had been suggested 
by some Hon. Members; and though he admitted that the subjects 
Were important enough to demand separate investigation, yet he saw 
the difficulties in the way of having different committees sitting at 
the same time upon different inquiries connected with India. Yet an 
exception, he thought, might be made on one point. He thought it 
would be well to separate the question of the China trade from the 
other subjects; but as this was not the intention of Government, he 
hoped that something tending to the same end would be done, by the 
Committee reporting to the House from time to time, as any thing of 
importance pressed itself on their consideration. 
had urged an objection against the Committee offering any opinion 
of their own in their reports, and insisted that they should confine 
themselves to laying betorg the House the evidence which they 
had taken. If thoy were to confine themselves within the limit 
of laying a bundle of evidence on the table, they would labour to 
very little purpose indeed; for there were a great variety of im- 
portant details—such as the state of the Company’s finanees—the 
China trade—and bow far the quality and price cf tea were affected 
by that monopoly—to which they weald have to call the attention 
of the House from time to time; and if they were preveated from 
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doing this, he owned he could not see to what osefal purpose 
This was a matter which, a3 had bees ob- 
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served by the Right Hon. Gentieman opposite, should be left er 
tirely to the discretion of the Committe.” Bet it be remembered that 
if they offered an Besion. that opinion would not be binding on the 
House. The Righ on. Gentleman would find that a Committee 
having to wade through such a mass of details would move ve 
slowly, and he (Mr. Baring) therefore hoped that if at the end of the 
Session they should have made but little progress in their labonrs, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman would not object to the renewal of the Com- 
mittee in the next year. With respect to the names, if they were to 
be such as had been read, he saw no objection to them, for they ap- 
peared to have no appearance of selection for any particular purpose 
distinct from a full and fair inquiry. 


The Committee, as already named, was then put, and the list read 
and agreed to. 














SURUUATYD, 


There has been a fire at Brighton, and Mrs. Ronnington, the widow 
of the late Serjeant, escaped with great difficulty. The inhabitants 
put candles along the balconies to show where the fire was ; and in 
order to render the exertions of the firemen and others engaged in 
every it out, at once safe and comfortable, somebody ae a 60 Ib. 

a 


rrel of ganpowder under the gateway of one of the burning houses 
to keep it dry.—Joba Bull. . 4 , “a 


The Paris papers of last week have the following :—“ The small 
pox is very prevalent at Havre amongst such as have had the cow 
pox ; and from Naples we hear that Vesuvius has recently exhibited a 
violent eruption.” ‘This sounds as if it were proposed to vaccinate 
the voleano; bat we seppose it is not so.—Jb. 


An evening paper giving an account of a recent fire, states, with 
great grief, that the wile of the gentleman whose house was destroyed, 
perished in the flames; and adds, “ it is, however, some consolation to 
Know that he was insured to the fall amount of his loss.” — Jb. 


The newspapers say that the terms of the elephant’s engagement at 
the Adelphi are £20 a night, a clear benefit, and other privileges— 
writing orders, we presume, is one of them.—Jb. 


We have stated that his Majesiy’s steamer the Meteor had been 
appointed to carry out the Mediterranean mail of this evening, but 
that she woald not proceed on her voyage till his Majesty’s Speech 
reached Falmouth. ‘This intelligence we now confirm. From Malta 
the Meteor goes to Alexandria, in Egypt, from whence the public de- 
spatches and the private letters to India will be sent across the Isthmas 
of Suez, and from thence forwarded by the Company’s steamer the 
Enterprize,to Bombay, where they may be expected to arrive in the 
first week in April. , This is another new era in commerce, arising en- 
tirely out of the Greek revolution, and the consequences soon must 
begin todevelope themseves.—Plymouth Paper. . 


it is said that the Marquisof Hertford, whose habits of magnificence 
and respect for ancient customs are equally well known, has revived 
in his household the obsolete office of ‘‘ jester,” and exerted his usuat 
discrimination in having selected for the office a gentleman who i¢ 
weil-known to possess ail tlie varied requisites for his arduous post. 


The following statement will be found to give an accurate account 
of the changes meditated in the existing Episcopal arrangements :— 
The Bishop of Exeter will be translated to St. Asaph’s; the Bishop 
of Gloucester will be translated to Exeter; and Dr. Monk, Dean of 
Peterborough, will be appointed to the Sce of Gloucester.—Courier. 


There is no change contemplated in the situation of the Secretary 
of the Admiralty. It will continue to be filled by the same Right 
Honourable Gentleman who at present occupies it.—Ib. 


Sir Howard Douglas, the Governor of New Brunswick, had an in- 


a on with the Duke of Wellington yesterday, at the Treasury.— 
eb. 1). 


Mr. Broagham will certainly be returned for Knaresborough, in the 
room of the late Right. Hon. George Tierney. 

Fhe grand ive of (he King’s new Palace, in Saint James's Park, iz 
nearly completed. The sides are embeliished with marble columns 
of the Corinthian order, placed on pedestals also of marble; space 
sufficient has been left on the pedestals to admit of figures being 
placed on them, supporting candelebras. The columns, which are in 
pairs, have capitals of Mostic gold. The floor of the hal! is of the 
same sort of marble as the columns and the triumphal arch in front 
of the Palace; it is very hiybly polished, and has a very curious bor- 
der, composed principally of Sienna marble, which has been inlaid in 
the form of an elegant scroll} the scroll being ended with a small por- 
tion of Languedoc marble. | fhe variety in the colour of the border 
adds considerably to the effect of the whole. The walls are of, 
scagliola. ; 

Breadth of ihe Sound.—The trozen state of this great inlet suggested 
some weeks ago, to the citizens of Elsinore to make an exact mea- 
surement of its breadth, when it was found to be 6,665 Swedish ells 
(above four miles) atthe narrowest part, viz.—between the stone 
walls on the Swedish side, and the extreme point of the fortress of 
Kronborg on the Danish. But from the opposite harbours, Elsinore. 
and Helsinborg, the distance is greater, viz., 7,395 Swedish ells, ov 
fully five miles. We need rot thus wonder that the passage of the 
Sound should have been twice effected by our fleets without loss 
from the fire of the Krouborg batteries, viz., by Sir John Norris, a ceu- 
tury ago, and by Sir Peter Parker in the year 180], 


On Tuesday se’night Mr. Planta moved for a new writ for Win- 
chelsea, Mr. Brougham having accepted the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Handreds. That borough is Lord Cleveland’s, whose son 
moved the address. Mr. B. is now to come in for Knaresborough, 
which is called the Duke of Devonshire’s borough. 


On Wednesday the proprietor, editor, and printer of the Morning 
Journal, were brought up for judgment in the Court of King’s Bench, 
for libels published @ that paper; when the following sentences were 
passed upon them: Mr. Alexander, the editor, to au imprisonment ot 
12 months. viz.,four months for each offence ; first, the libel on the 
Duke of Wellisgton; secondly, the libel on the Lord Chancellor; 
and, thirdly, the libel on the House of Commons, and to pay a fine 
of £300. The Rev. Mr. Isaacson was sentenced to pay a fine of 
£1000; and Mr. Marsden was suffered to go at large upon his own re- 
cognizances. Mr. Gutch being only a nominal proprietor, and never 
interfering in the management of the paper, had on a previous day 
been allowed toenter into his own recognizance. Fisher, the pub- 
lisher, still continuing seriously ill, was not brought before the Court 
for judgment. 

On the same day Mr. Murray, the bookseller, was brought up to re- 
ceive the judgmentof the Court, having been found guilty of pub- 
lishing a libel on Messrs. Lucerne and Escoffier, in a work entitled 
“The Annals o Jamaica.” Mr. Murray, in his affidavit, stated that, 
seeing it was written by aclergyman, he had neglected to use his cus- 


| tomary precaution in examining it, but as soon as he found it contained 
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libelous matter be stopped the publication of it. The Court consider- 
ing that Mr. Murray had conducted himself properly in suppressing 
the book, only sentenced him to pay a fine of one shilling —Feb.11. 
The Bishop of London, we are sorry to say, was attacked in the 
streeton Wednesday last by a dog, and was so severely wounded as 


to oblige his Lordship to submit to the excision of the part bitten.— 
Morxing Herald. ° 


We have read with much pleasure and instruction, a volume of trans- 
lations, published by Dr. Bowring, entitled “ Poetry of the Magyers, 
preceded by a Skeich of the Language and Literature of Hungary 
and Transylvania.” Dr. Bowring already favourably known to the 
public for his “ Russian and Batavian Anthology,” bis version of the 


\* Spanish Ballads,” and other imteresting works, has in (his iustancg 
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ventured on a newer and less-trodden field. He not only gives us 


fragments translated from the works of uearly thirty Hungarian poets, 
whose names had scarcely been heard of inthis country before, 
but he enriches his work with an essay on the history of Llungarian 
poetry, with which, probably, many ot his readers will be as much 
pleased as with the specimens of it which be has produced. 


The Lord Chancellor, a few days since, sent for several of the lead- 
ing members of the Chancery Bar, and read to them the bill which he 
intends to bring into Parliament for the regulation of the courts over 
which he presides. These gentlemen were requested not to give any 
information to the public or the other members of the profession re- 
specting its contents ; but it is rumoured that a new Equity Court is to 
be the first step towards the acceleration of business. 


A report is current through the hall, that three Roman Catholic gen- 
tlemen are shortly to he invested with silk gowns. ‘There are to be, 
it is said, an equal number of protestants raised to the same station.— 
Dublin Freeman's Journal. 


Sir James Dewar was sworn in Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
at Bombay on the 11th of September; as also.Sir Wm. Seymour as 
Puisne Judge. 


It is our painful duty to announce, that accounts have reached town 
of the death of Major-General Stewart, of Garth, Governer of St. 
Lucia at Government-house, in that island on the 18ib day of Dec. 
last, about ten minutes past two P.M., after an illness of ten days. 


‘The French papers of Wednesday announce the death of his Serene 
Highness Prince George Charles Landgrave of Ilesse, cousin and 
brother-in-law of the Grand Duke, who departed this life at New 
Strelitz on the 28th of January, aged 76. 


The Crown Princess Caroline of Denmark was nearly burnt to 
death on the 24th ult. Her Royal Highness was reading in her bed- 
chamber in the evening, when her head-dress caught fire at the 
candle. Her efforts to extinguish the flames with her hands were 
vain; and there is little doubt, but for the presence of mind of one of 
her attendants, who rushed into the room on hearing the screams ot 
the Princess, that she would have lost her life. Her Royal Highness 
is severely burnt about the head, but had been, when the last post 
came away, declared out of danger.—/Zamburg Reporter, Feb. 5. 


Lord Holland, on 12th Feb. brought the affairs of Greece before the 
House of Lords; and after enlarging on what he termed the inpecili- 
iy and faithlessness of Government in the policy which it had pur- 
sued towards Russia, as well as Turkey and Greece, moved “ That 
no pacification or settlement of Greece will appear to this House per- 
inanently advantageous to the interests of Europe, or honourable to 
his Majesty’s Crown, which does not give to that country a terrilory 
sufficient fora national defence, both by land and by sea, and does 
not establish a Throne and Government, with full powers to adapt the 
laws and institutions to the wants and wishes of the people, and to 
protect the subjects of Greece, from all foreign interference in their 
domestic coucerns.” The Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke of Wel- 
tington defended the policy which they had adopted, and showed 
clearly that the positions which Lord Holland bad assumed were 
untenable. The Earl of Aberdeen contended that Government were 
warranted in desiring to preserve, had it been possible, the integrity 
ot Turkey: and added that Mr. Fox also had seen the necessity of 
doingtv. This, Lord Holland could not admit. Mr. Fox, he stated, 
had always declared the existence of the Turkish power in Europe to 
be a disgrace to the more civilized portions of it. From what source. 
then, did the Earl of Aberdeen learn that Mr. Fox had ever expressed 
a desire to preserve the balance of power by means of Turkey? ‘The 
Earl of Aberdeen said that he had learned Mr. Fox’s opinion on the sub- 
ject from an official paper which Mr. Fox had addressed to Talleyrand 
in 1806. The motion was got rid of by moving the previous question, 


A spirited question took place, last night, upon that fruitful source 
of contention—the East Retford question. The Bill for transferring 
the Election to the hundred of Bassetlaw, instead of the town of 
Birmingham, was carried by a majority of only 27, 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald took an airing forthe first tjme since his late 
indisposition.—13th Fed. 

Gold Medal presented to Mr. Slephenson of Edinburgh, Civil Engineer. 
-—The King of the Netherlands is known to be most minutely atten- 
tive to the engineering works of his dominions. His Majesty having 
observed from the English Newspapers in the course cf last year, the 
notice to Mariners of the exhibition of Buchanness Light, the first of 
a particular species of distinguishing ligkts upon the Scotch coast, and 
having considered it as particularly applicable tothe flat shores of Hol- 
land, his Consul Generals at London was directed to obtain iuforma- 
tion on the subject. The commissioners of the Northern Light-houses 
having been applied to, that Board ordered a complete set of drawings, 
with estimates, of Buchanness Lighthouse to be prepared by their 
Engineer, and presented to the King of the Netherlands, accompanied 
with a copy of Mr. Stevenson’s work relative to the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse. His Majesty has lately been | gwar J pleased to mark 
his approbation, by ordering a massive gold medal to be presented to 
Mr. Stevenson, which we understand he has jost receivec, at a meet- 
ing of the Lighthouse Board, through the hands of the Right Hon. 
Friend the Lord Advocate of Scotland. The obverse exhibits a pro- 
file of his Majesty, with the legend, “‘ Wilh. Nass. Beig. Rex, Luxemb. 
M. Dux.” The reverse contains the following inseription, surrounded 
by a wreath of laurel:—‘‘ Preestanti viro Roberto Stevenson, exhi- 
benda descriptione phariapud Bell Rock, Caledoniz Promontorium, 
erecti, de Rebus Nauticis bene promerito, Rex D. MDCCCXXIX.” 


Among the strange anomalies which the late divisions in both 
Houses produced, it may be noticed that the elder Mr. Bankes and 
his younger son voted against the Government, of which the elder 
son, Mr. George Bankes, isa member; and that though the Duke of 
Cumberland voted against the Administration, the Earl of Eldon did 
not, while the latter’s heir and grandson, Lord Eneombe, did. 


The following toast was given, among others, at the public dinner 
siven to celebrate the opening of the Bradford” Exchange-Baildings. 
~The free Press—May it not be gagged either by an ultra Tory, or 
a liberal Whig Attorney-General. 


It is remarkable thatthe Hon. E. R. Petre, who bas just been elected 
Lord Mayor of York, has also been appointed High Sheriff of the 
«country for the ensuing year. The union of these two offices in one 
individual is probably unprecedented, and that they should both be 
held by a Catholic makes the coincidence still more remarkable. 


An English gentleman residing at St. Germain-en-Laye, bas re- 
ceived a letter from a person attached to Lord Cochrane, which 
‘eaves no doubt of his Lordship’s determination to re-enter the Brazi- 
lian service, and take the command of the fleet destined to act 
against Don Miguel. The military force will consist of the refugee 
army, augmented by a German regiment, which will pass from the 
service of Don Pedro into that of Donna Maria. They will first 
iake possession of the Azores and the Cape de Verd Islands, and 
ivom thence proceed to attack the Peninsula by a coup de maiy.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

Kerry has no}, at this moment, a single Peer or Baronet resident 
within its limits. The rents drawn annually out of Kerry amount to 
the enormous sum of £160,000 which are lavished either in different 


parts of the Continent or in the capital of Great Britain.—Limerick 
Evening Post. 


Assassination of a French Colorel.—On the 27th of last month a re- 
giment at Toulon was going through its exercise, and was preparing to 
quit the ground, whea the Colonel, D’Autane, called from the ranks 
a sergeant of grenadiers named Bitterling. The sergeant stepped out, 
and in @ moment discharged his musket at the Colonel, who fell dead 
onthe spot. The sergeant was immediately arrested, and made no at- 
Mmpt toescape. His motives for such an act are inconceivable. He 
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had been punished several times by an adjutant of the regiment for 
breach of duty, and bad laid a plan for taking a sanguinary vengeance 
on the adjutant: but of his Colonel he had no cause to complain, and 
the foul deed is ascribed to an impulse of insanity, excited by an ap- 
prehension that he wason the point of being exposed and punished. 


The French Papers of Monday revive the report of an expedition 
to Algiers, which is saidto have been at length resolved upon in the 
Council on Thursday evening. 1t is said that 25,000 men will com- 
pose the army, the chief command of which General Bourmont, the 
present Minister of War, has reserved to bimseif. Admiral Duperre 
is spoken of as commander of the fleet; General La Hitte, of the 
Aitillery ; and General Valaze, of the Engineers, is to direct the 
operations of the siege. 


A criminal information has been filed in Dublin against the pro- 
prietors of the Waterford Chronicle for reflecting on the character of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wyse. ‘The article domplained of was a state- 
ment respecting the recent arrival in Wateford of Madame Bonaparte 
Wyse, and intimating that Mrs. George Wyse (her sister-in-law) was 
influenced by improper motives in refusing that lady permission to 
see her child Napoleon. 


—p—- 
ON THE ART OF DRESSING THE HUMAN 
BODY. 


We are surprised that people do not follow our example in other 
things, and adapt their appearance and costume of body, at least, to 
the different seasons of the year, if they cannot, like us, change the 
shape and fashion of their thoughts. We beheld a man, the other 
day, fluttering along Prince’s Street, with light jane trowsers, and a 
white straw hat. Has the animal no perception of the changes of the 
almosphere; or, as we rather suspect, has he only one pair of nether 
habiliments in the world?) However it may be, he ought to be kept 
in solitary confinement; for the man who would outrage public d-- 
corum in this way, would have little scruple in murdering his nearest 
relation. Weare offended every time we walk the streets, with a 
thousand instances of stinilar insanily. A person, in the heats of June 
or July, comes sweltering up to us buckled in a prodigious great-coat, 
which he probably terms a surtout; and carries bis head tight on his 
shoulders by the aid of two or three neckcloths, which would smother 
an ordinary mortal in December. Another fellow hobbles past us in 
a pair of immense Wellington boots, or, at least, with his ancles 
thickly enveloped in prodigious gaiters—an article gf wearing apparel 
which is at once the most snobbish and disagreeable. We ourselves 
are of a peculiarly delicate constitution, and, above all, are liable to 
sore throats trom the easterly winds. But what is the use of all the 
precautions we can use, if fellows will wriggle past us dressed so 
thinly that their own miserable bloodless bodies chill the air more 





completely than Eurus himself could do, with Leslie’s freezing ma- 
chine in bis hand, and an iceberg in each pocket? We are convinced 
that our last cough, from which, indeed, we are scarcely yet reco- 
vered, was inflicted on us by a man in nankeen trowsers, who stood 
beside us several minutes as we waited for a friend by the Glasgow 
mail. These things onght to be looked too a little more closely; and 
if people would only have the sense to dress by a thermometer, it 
would shew more wisdom than we are at present disposed to allow 
them. ‘There might, by a very slight change of the present style, be a 
graduated scale oi dress. In summer, instead of having the thermome- 
ter at SV in the shade, the mercury might be made to rise to the words 
silk stockings and nankeens—as it gradually descended, it might point 
to cotton stockings, boots, cloth trowsers, drawers, and jackets, till 








at last it sunk fairly down to great-coats, worsted gloves, and Belcher 
fogles. As to tie colour of the habiliments, that, of course, ought to 
be left to the taste of the individual; but all men should not wrap 
themsclves in windings of exactly the same tints and shades. No 
sooner does some coluur come down strongly recommended from 
some London candidate for tbe Fleet, than aniversal Edinburgh ap- 
pears in the same hue. Say the colour fixed upon is green—-forth 
stalks a writer's clerk, fresu from the Orkneys, with a back as frvad 
as his desk, and whiskers as red as his sealing-wax, and strats about in 
afew days in the livery of Oberon and the Fairies. People with 
faces more lugubrious thanif their aunts had recovered from a fever, 
make up, by the gaiety of their dress, for the funereal expression of 
their features. White hats are cocked up witha ludicrous juntiness 
over grizzled locks on which a nightcap would be more becoming; 
and, in short, without reference to age, size, character, or profession, 
every man struts forth as nearly in the fashion ashe can. But “what 
have we with men to do?’ Let us advert to the ladies—Not unto 
thee, O thin-lipped and narrow-shouldered virgin, blooming on, like 


useless were any care upon thy toilet, unnoticed the elegance of thy 
head-dress, unremarked the beauty of thy gown. For thee the plain- 
est and least distinguished garments are the most appropriate, and 
those, “ Like their own planet in the west, 

When half conceal’d, are loveliest.’ 

So, beware of low necks, short sleeves, or petticoats one inch above 
thy shoe. But to you, ye maids and matrons, from sixteen up to 
sixty, would an old man offer gentle and friendly advice; and, we 
beseech you, lay it seriously to your hearts, whether they beat in the 
gaiety and gladness of youth and beauty, behind the folds of a snowy 
muslin kerchief, or rest quiet and contentedin married and matronly 
sedateness, beneath the warm Chinchilla tippet, and comfortable and 
close, pinned India shawl. 

In the first place, let no one look, unless with loathing and con- 
tempt, at the fashions forthe month. Let every one be her own pat- 
tern, and dress according to her figure, size, and complexion, and not 
according to the caprice or whimof another. If a great Leviathan, 
who happens to set the mode, chooses to envelope her acres of back 
and bosom in drapery so wide as to make it impossible to discover 
where the apparel ends, and where the natural contour begins; why, 
oh why, our own dear Jane, should you bide the fall of your shoul- 
ders, or the symmetry of your waist, in the same overwhelming and 
fantastic habiliments: Why change the rounded elegance of your 
own white and beautiful arm, for the pulfed-out, pudding-shaped 
sleeves which the sapient in millinery call gigot de moulon? Consult 
your mirror only for one single moment, and ask youself, if a stiff 
frumpt-up Queen-Mary frill suit with the laughing playfulness of your 
eyes, or the gay and thoughtless expression of your mouth. By no 
means. Leave that and all other stiff articles of apparel to the large 
hazel-eyed imperial sort or beauties: but let one simple string of 
pearls hang on your blue-veined neck, anda thin gauze handkerchief 
rest carelessly on your shoulders. Hast thou dark waving ringlets! 
Oh maid, whose eyes now cast a halo of their own light over our 
pages, let red roses and pale honeysuckle nestle amid their tress- 
es! Do thy blae eyes shine, like stars of joy, beneath the flee- 
cy clouds of thy light-falling hair? ‘Twine a green wreath to 
encircle thy brow, of the leaves of the lemon-plant, holly, or even 
the cypress-tree. But why should a gentle young maiden wear 
any ornaments in her hair at all? Far better, and far lovelier, 
are her simple tresses. ‘The days of diamond combs, and pearl 
circlets, have luckily gone by, and pure is the delight to behold 
a face, radiant with smiles and beauty half hid, in its playfulness and 
mirth, beneath a veil of falling curls, loose, wandering, and uncon- 
fined. ‘There are some figures which dress cannot spoil, but there 
are none which dress may net improve. We have before us now at 
the table on which we write, a girl, beautiful, indeed, in berself, but 
so plainly, and yet so tastefully dressed, as to add to her natural love- 
liness. She bas light brown hair, clustering thickly down her cheek ; 





her blue eyes are fixed intently on a bouk, while her rosy lips seem to 
| move unconsciously, and her brow to assume au appearance of in- 
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tense excitement under the inspiration of what she is reading. She 
wears a plain white gown; a pink-coloured kerehief in vain endea- 
vours to conceal the heavings of her breast; no necklace is round hey 


—car-rings—destroying the chaste simplicity of her cheek and neek, 
And what is there in all that? A thousand girls dress simply and ele 
ganily in white gowns, a thousand wear no ornaments in tbeir hair. 
and thousands upon thousands submit to no manacies in their ears; 


coming. Give bracelets on the wrist, and aigrettes in her locks, to 
the flashing-eyed flirt; dress ber in gay-coloured silks, and let rings 
sparkle on every finger as she lifts it in playtul and heartless gaiety to 
captivate some large-eyed, wide-mouthed spoon, who thinks she cares 
only for him ;—but to the meek and gentle daughters of our hearts, the 
noiseless spirits of our homes, give deapery pure and spotless as their 
thoughts, and white as the snowy bosoms which it covers. 

And yet, since truth must be spoken, the style of dress in the present 
day is certainly more becoming than the monstrosities we remember 
some yearsago. The short waists were our ulterabomination. Men’s but 
tons took post exactly on the tip of their shoulder bones, while the swal. 
low-tails dangled their immensity of length till they tapered off below 
the knees like the tail of an ourang-outang. ‘The ladies were equally ri 
diculous. The bend of their figures was entirely destroyed; and u- 
to ihe waist of a very sy!ph of twenty years of age, it was in no re- 
spect, unless by its superior breadth, to be distinguished from any 
other yart of her form. At that time the backs of all the ladies in’ 
his Majesty’s dominions were so precisely the same in appearance, 
that few men could recognise even their wives and daugbters, unless 
they were gifted by nature with lameness or ahump. Ali distinctions 
ot age were lost in the universal destitution of shape. Matrons of 
forty-five were by no means to be detected; even the mature ages oi 
sixty and sixty-three, as long as the faces were concealed, reaped all’ 


Were a complete puzzle to the most attentive observers. Impossible’ 
was it for Qidipus himself to discover whether the object of his praise , 
who so gracefully walked the whole length of Prince's Street before 
him, was old enough tor his grandmother or young enough for hi 
child. We remember an odd adventure happening to ourselves. 
We were at that (ime poor, and tien, as at all other times, handsome, 
good-natured, and obliging, and, of course, very much admired. 
This admiration, however, we are bound in candour to allow, was 
much more warm among the maids than the matrons of our ac- 
quaintance, and between us and one of them, who, besides a beanti- 
tul face, had an estate in Ayrshire, and expectations from her uncle 
we confess the admiration was mutal. ‘The mother, who was as 
watehlul as mothers of rich daughters always are, did not seem quite 
to approve of our approaches ; of which we had a gentle hint one 
day, when she requested our absence from her house, and begged to 
have the pleasure of a discontinuance of our acquaintance. Water 
thrown on flame makes it only burn the stronger, and a little opposi 
tion is the soul of love. We corresponded—blessings on the black - 
eyed waiting-maid! and agreed one day to meet. We went, and 
walking before us, we saw a figure which set our blood dancing in or 
veins. We followed—* Who,” we exclaimed, “can gaze on tha 
dear green silk gown, nor guess what a lovely form is enshroude« 
below it? Who can see that nodding umbrella-looking bonnet, no: 
guess what sparkling eyes and snowy teeth and rosy cheeks it ma- 
liciously conceals beneath it?’ We saw her step into Montgomery’s, 
she stood at the counter—* Now, now, we shali hear her voice, and 
see her beloved countenance again.” In an instant we were beside 
her, and, with beating heart and quivering lips, whispered in hei 
ear—* [lave you come at last? have you escaped the old dragon, yout 
mother ?’’ Our tongue clove to oar mouth, our eyes glared like 
Roman candles, our lips wembled, and the last thing we remember 
was the voice of the servant maid crying, “ John, Jobn, bring some 
water here, a gentleman’s ina fit!” It was her mother! When we 
recovered, the vision had disappeared; but woful were the couse-! 
We had fallen half across the counter; and after with 
our dexter arm demolishing two dozen tumblers, six glasses c* jelly 
and a marriage cake, we had subsided with ourleft arm among seven- 
and-thirty cranberry tarts, and finally got half choked as we sunle 
with our bead totally immersed inan eno:mously widemouthed jar ot 
pickled calbages. ‘This, in more senses than one, was the demolition 
of our suit; and fervently have we hated short waists, and watchful 
mothers, since that memorable day. More particularly, as before our 
cheek was healed, which we cut among the tumblers, or our three 
teeth become firm, which we loosened upon the counter, our love 











to other evergreens, in thy fifty-second winter, with a nose thin and | Hundreds of similar mistakes, we bave no hesitation in believing, rose 
blue asa darning needle, and a countenance with the amiable ex- | from the doubtfal waists, the medium anceps, of maid, wife, and wi- 
pression of a bowl of skim milk, are these observations directed ; | dow. 
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was married to an English dragoon, who, we understand, is going to 
stand for a rotten borough on the strength of her Ayrshire estate 
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COLOMBIA. 


The following is the bases of the new Constitution of the Colom. 
bian Republic, which has been approved by the Constituent Con 

ress :— 
: 1. The integrity of the Republic of Colombia is confirmed, a< 
established by the fundamental law [of 1819.] 

2. Its Governnient shall Le central, popular, and representative, 
and elective. : 

3. ‘The supreme power, in its exercise, shall always be divided in 
to legislative, executive and judieial. 

4. The legislative power shall be vested ina Congress, composed 
of a Senate and House of Representatives, whose acts shall receive 
the sanction of the Executive. 


5. The legislative powershall never be delegated to any person or 
corporation. 

6. The executive power shall reside in the President of the Repub. 
lic, and will necessarily be exercised through the agency of Ministers, 
Secretaries of State. : 

7. A Council of State will aid the President in the more important 
business of his administration. 


8. Justice will be administered by Courts and Judicatures, with en- 
tire independence in their exercise. 


9. For the better government of the Republic, the territory will be ‘* 


dividedinto Departments, Provinces, Cantons, and Parishes. 

10. Chambers of Districts will be established, with power to de-*: 
liberate and decide on all municipal and local affairs of the Depart- 
ments, and to represent (to the Government) whatever may concern 
the general interests of the Republic. 

Sec. 1. Each Department whose population, wealth, and other c 
cumstances, are suficient to sustain such an establishment separate 
with advantage to the public, will have a District Chamber. 

Sec. 2. Each Department which on account of the smallness of 
population or other causes, cannot sastain such an establishment, wi' 
public advantage, will be connected for this purpose with an adjoin- 
ing Department. ‘ 

11. The periods of election will be prolonged, to avoid the incon- 
venience which result from frequent changes in the bigh functionaries, 
or even the repeated election of the same functionaties. 

12. No power or magistrate shall have unlimited authority, or any | 
otber authority than is given by the Constitution. 

13. No power or magistrate shall have authority to suspend indivi- 
dual security, except in cases specified by the Constitation. — 

14. Every public functionary is subject to responsibility. —The 
President is irresponsible, except in the case of bigh treason specified 
in the Constitution. 

15. The Catholic, apostolic, Roman religion, is the religion of the 
State. The government exercising the office of protectorate of the 
Colombian Church, ue other public worship will be permitted, 


throat—and, above all, noue of those revolting remnants of barbarity | 


and yet, with many, this unadoried style would not be the most be. _ 


the admiration due to twenty and twenty-five. Life and admiration ! 
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peated 16. The Constitution guarantees personal security, the right of pro- 
She | perty, equality before the law, the liberty of the press, liberty of em- 
\dea- | ployment, and the right of petition. 
1 her . Leticr from the Liberator to Congress. 
arity Bogota, Jan, 27, 1830. 
neek, 179 His Excellency the President of the Constituent Congress 
1 ele Excellent Sir: The occurretices which have lately taken place in 
hair, Yhe Department of Venezuela, have induced me to believe that it 
ears; ’vould be advisable for me to proceed to that part of the Republic, 
st be- for the purpose of endeavoring to settle some differences which un- 
ks, to fortunately disturb the order and tranquility of the nation, ‘To this 
rings end I have already invited the Chief Superior of Venezuela to an in- 
ty to gerview, but have not thought proper to make any further advances 
cares $n so important a matter, without first submitting it to the considera- 
s, the fion of Congress, not only that [ may proceed in accordance, with the 
‘their Gvillof the Representatives of the people, but also that if Congress 
ccedes to the proposal I may receive the sanction of that body, 
esent Avhich will tend to the greater success of this conciliatory enterprise. 
mber * * SIMON BOLIVAR. 
‘sbut- | On the 30th, Congress signified it cordial approbation of the mea- 
‘swal- gure proposed. 
elow ——<—- 
2 ST. PATRICK’S DAY-NEW YORK. 
io re. | The following bas been sent to us for publication ; want of room, 
1 any powever, has obliged us to compress the article and to omit some of 
ies in’ #2¢ Volunteer toasts. } 
nance, The anniversary celebration of the birth day of the patron saint of 
unless Jreland was celebrated on the 17th, at the Bank Cotlee House, by 
ctions fhe Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, with unusual festivity. -At five 
ons of ®'clock, about eighty yenuemen, consisting of members of the asso- 
ges of Biation, and invited guests, sat down toa table furnished by Mr. James 
ed ali’ )oran with the choicest and rarest delicacies of the season, and ar- 
ration? . aged and decorated in the most beautiful style. The room was also 
ossible sorned with appropriate ornaments, among which wasa full length 
praise, ton in transparency, of the titular saint, in honour of whom 
before fhe festival was given. Inthe midst of the wreaths and festoons with 
for hi hich the walls were hung, the names of mapy of the illustrious 
selves. Worthies of Great Britain and America were inscribed, and most 
isome, Prominent among these were Washington, Jackson, Canning, Wel- 
mired. Bngton, O’Counell and Shiel. Among the persons present by invita- 
wt, was fen, were his Honour the Mayor, the President of St. George’s 
ur ac- Bociety, the President of St. Andrews, Mr. Buchanan, the British 
beanti- @onsul, and the Rev. Mr. Levins, who each addressed the meeting 
uncle a few pertinent and complimentary remarks. John Chambers. 
vas as sq. President of the Society, presided on the occasion, assisted by 
n quite hn Caldwell and Alexander Charters, Esquires: Ist and 2d Vice 
nt one Bresidents. The following were the regular toasts:— 
rgedto | 1. The Day we celebrate—May it always strengthen our love of 
Water @untry. (St. Patrick’s Day.]} 2. Saint Patrick—Emulation of 
opposi s virtues is the best test of respect to his memory. Garryowen. 
. black The land we left and the land we live in—May a sentiment of mno- 
it, and gal respect and affection everunite them. [Erin go Bragh.]—— 
, in Ot § The President of the United States. [President's March. ]—— 
yn tha § jhe King of Great Britain and Ireland. [God save the King.} 
roudee H pon his Majesty’s health being drank the Consul addressed the 
net, nor ! eting as follows:—Mr. President and Fellow Countrymen,—I do 
sit me- # address you beeanse [ have the honour of being his Majesty’s Con- 
mery’s, #! and your guest, but as an Irishman deeply impressed with the 
‘ce. and gorious event which we so earnestly desired but so little expected to 
. beside e accomplished on our last anniversary Sir, this is the first St. Pat- 
in her §ek’s day on which, in all parts of the world, we could say Ireland is 
m, your §eland of freedom. Can we think of this happy change without all 
ed like §e@ generous feelings of our nature being roused to honour his Ma- 
member “$5ly, under whose sanction the land of our fathers has been thus 
ng some voured? Gentlemen, they know little of his present Majesty who 
ben we? % “ibe the bonour of that, or any other great political measure, solely 
» conse. @ is Ministers. Few are aware of the difficulties the King had to 
ter with rcome in the opposition of many of his personal friends to that 
of jelly ‘ are whom he hoped to draw over to it, so that with one heart all 
ig seven~ ould hai! the union of his subjects. The early attachment of his 












asty to Ireland is best established by looking at his associates— 
) were they from his youth to the present hour!—Irishmen. The 


ve suple 
ed jar o1 


molition @! of Moira, Col. McMahon, Lord Bloomfield, the Marquess of Co- 
watchful §ogham, his Ministers, Castlereagh, Canning, and Wellington—all 
fore our Mm the island that gave us birth, which attest not less the worth of 
ur three Mese great and distinguished men than the talent of him who could 
our love Mcover and reward their merit. 

going to |. May a community of rights and an oblivion of the past restore 
‘e estate ce and harmony to the tand of our fathers. | Cushlamacree.]—— 
Jing, rose. # Our sister societies—May a unity of feeling and of object perpetuate 
and wi- @ir esteem for each other. (‘Thro’ Frin’s Isle.] 


fr. Dixon returned thanks on behalf of the St. George’s Society 
the following words:—In referenve to the toast you have just given 
d so delicately alluded to your sister societies, as the representative 


» Colom. 


ent Con ssed in your toast [ have no doubt animates both our societies— 
lings, Sir, which I trust are emblematical of our countries. A social 
rmed, as ‘ance has been formed between us, and I trust that it will never 
* broken. The imperial cordon was broken, but the links of chavity 

ill, I hope, ever remain united. 


sentative , he ‘ 
' Ir. Graham returned thanks for the St. Andrew’s Society. 

ivided in = 
mory of ‘Thomas A. Emmett. 

somposed 10. America, united in peace and fearless in war. [Hail Colum- 
all receive 


luments of benevolence and brotherly love. 


person or 1. J——12. The friends of civil and religious liberty, and the vene- 
le Bishop of Norwich. (Hail Liberty.J——13. The Fair—our 
he Repub. Mee in misfortune, and the partners of our purest joys. (Dear litile 
Ministers, tures we cannot do without you. ] 
he following are a few volunteer toasts:—By the first Vice Pre- 
important nt—Daniel McCormick, onr late venerable President and founder 


this Society—may his latter days be attended with that peace and 
x blessings which it has ever been his aim to diffuse among all 
ses of his countrymen.——By the President of St. George’s.— 


23, Wilh en- 


ry will be @ Earl of Mount Cashel and Church Reform in Ireland.——By the 
: /§ ‘dent of St. Andrew’s—The memory of the Right Hon. Edmuud 
ver to de-*: Bes , : 

he Depart- Phe Consul being called on for a toast again addressed the Chair: 
ay concern he toast I shall have the hononr to give, necessarily calls our 



















the incon- 5 made to thwart all their measures. 


sclionaries, 
ity, or any sacrifice. 
end indivi- 


lity. —The 
a specified 


ions—This change subjected them to the charge of inconsistency 








one of them this day, I beg of you to accept my acknowledge- 
nts on behalf of the Society of St. George. The kind feelings ex- 


®. ‘She memory of De Witt Clinton. [Roslin Castle.]——9. The 
(Oh! breathe not his name.} 


-}——l1. May our social intercourse be ever intermixed with 
{Sprig of Shile- 


ntion to the singularly unjust clamour raised against the distin- 


} other c hej patriots and statesmen to whom our country is so much in- 
separate » | The clamonr to which Lallude, has been continued with a 
‘ é rance worthy a better aim. Many around me are, perhaps, 
Iness of § ure of the extent of the slander and calumny that has been 
ment. wit. = ‘on those truly great men at the head of his Majesty’s Coun- 
an ad join- i—devoted as their lives have been in their country’s service, their 


ives have beeen impeached, their intentions misrepresented, and 
Fortunate it was, that the 
vt of Waterloo was not to be driven from his purpose by abuse 
ver incessant ; yet the great civil victory was not obtained with- 
Let us look for a moment, at the situation of the 
e of Wellington and Mr. Peel, and we shall in some measure be 
to judge of the extent of the sacrifices made by them to public 
- ‘The measure was in opposition to the previously declared 
ion of one of them, but more correct information and a higher 
e of what was due to the security of the empire, and with a war 
in the East which might have reached the West, changed their 


(ta one case, Mfr, Peel’s, the father stood in hostility to the son) 


She Albion. 
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opposed to thera their personal friends and politica) associates; the Press 
and the Pulpit were loud in their denunciations, and it became a war 
of private feeling, and none but a veteran like him of Waterloo could 
have stood against such an array.—It is, I hope, no idle boast to say 
even here, that the Irish are a forgiving people. A generous spirit is 
neither malignant nor revengefal, whatever feelings may have hither- 
to prevailed against these statesmen for their opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation, f am sure there is not an Irishman whose heart does 
not feel gratefal to them,—and the more they are opposed, the more 
closely will my countrymen adhere to them. With these sentiments, 
I hesitate net to associate the health of « Wellington and Peel,’ with 
the 13th of April, 1829, the day the Royal Assent was given to the 
Catholic Bill. 

By his Honour the Mayor—The gallant sons of green Erin— 
Their prompt, dauntless, and faithful services in the war of in- 
dependence, bave immortalized their names in the annals of our 
country.——By the Reverend C. Levins.—The land of our fore- 
fathers.—I's aitars are free; may its homes soon be happy.—— 
By Mr. Fitz Gerald—Andrew Jackson.—The mao whose souud 
sense has called from the organ of the British Government the 
highest eulogium ever paid to an American President. By Mr. 
William Kyle.—Our native Shamrock, the long drooping and neg- 
lected companion of the Rose and the ‘Thistle—May its reviving 
vigor soun prove it eqnal to either, as its triple leaves are equal 
to each other. By Mr. J. Wilson—Washington, Wellington and 
Jackson—Striking examples that such great minds are not confin- 
ed to military talents alone By W. H. Maxweill—May the in- 
dustrious ever find protection and support—and the indigent sym- 
pathy and relief. ——By Charles Cassidy.—Our native country—with 
its bulls and its bogs, its excentricities and its whimsicalities, we can- 
nol forget its Green Fields, and honest hearts. By Mr. W. Niblo.— 
Trish hospitatity—open hands, open doors and open hearts. By G. 
S. Corbitt—Tne United States and Ireland—may their enemies meet 
the fate of the snakes and toads, as in the days of old St. Patrick. 
By Mr. Cleary.—The days of olden time—when the Halls of Tara re- 
sounded with glory, and the literary institutions of Eriun—enlightened 
the world by its pupils. By J. S. Crary,—Religion and morals— 
the basis of all well organised society.——By the 2d Vice Presi- 
dent—May we ever hail this day devoted to friendly intercourse, 
early recollections and benevolent purposes. By Mr. E. V. Spar- 
hawk—The Shamrock and Shillelah—Both emblems of the sons 
of Erin—with the one they crown their mirth ; with the other 
drob their enemies. By James McBride—The Duke of Welling- 
ton.—~-By J. Haney—The City of New York. By Joseph Has- 
kett—The land of our adoption, its constitution and its laws—may 
no political speculatoror designing demagogue mar its prosperity, 
or endanger its union. By Mr Grinneli—Memory of Gen. Hamilton. 
The company were regaled at proper intervals, with excellent mu- 
sic, andin the course of the evening a great number of songs, some 
of them written for the occasion, were sung, and many witty anec- 
dotes and stories were related. 


~ Married, on Monday, the 22d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Breintnall, 
Mr. Wm. Rowe, of Amherst, Mass. to Miss Ann O’ Reilly, of this citv. 






































~ Exehange at New York on London 60 days 8a 3 1-4 per cent. 
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The New York, from Liverpool, arrived this week with London 
papers to the 15th ult. 

The British Parliament continues in the utmost activity—scarcely 
a day passes in which some topic of great national importance is not 
discussed. In addition to the copious abstract of the proceedings 
presented in our last, we give to-day the debate in the Commons 
on the subject of the East India Company’s charter, founded on Mr. 
Peel's &dtion for a Committee. It will bo seen from the eketch of 
the discussion to which we allude, how fairly the Government seems 
disposed to meet the question. Being thus brought before the 
country in a shape so completely divested of party influence, we 
are justified in assuming that it will be settled with a due regard to 
the honour and interests of the nation and the rights of the company 
also, and with a proper consideration for the feelings and wishes of 
the people. 

On the 12th of February Lord Holland brought forward his motion 
on the affairs of Greece, on which occasion the Noble Lord in- 
dulged in much severe animadversion on the Government, not only 
individually but in regard to its measures. ‘The vindication on the 
part of Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Wellington was one of the 
most complete ever made within the walls of Parliament. It was 
shown that Lord Holland’s information was of the very worst kind; 
his dates were inaccurate, his premises false, and his deductions fal- 
lacious. Events were brought forward at variance with all history 
and chronology, and circumstances were jumbled together, which, 
for the sake of truth, ought to be kept separate. It was urged that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had performed less for Greece than was stipu- 
lated in the Treaty of the 6th of July—it was proved they had done 
more; it was affirmed that they had incited the Turks to make war 
on Russia—it was shown that they offered advice exactly the re- 
verse; it was declared without reservation that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had pronounced Turkey invincible, when, on the contrary, 
his Grace had declared that she ought, according, to the rules of war, 
have been conquered in the first campaign! Many of the offences 
laid at the door of the present Ministry took place b efore it came into 
existence! Even in an historical fact in relation to Mr. Fox, his 
uncle, Lord Holland was proven to be decidedly in error. In 
short, a more complete victory was never gained in Parliament, 
In discussing this subject it should at all times be borne in mind, 
that the treaty was made for the pacification of Greece, not for 
its absolute independence—its submission to the Porte, although 
nominal and will never be felt as an inconvenience much: less as op- 
pression, must still be a feature in the negotiations. It was the ob- 
ject of pacification, indeed, that furnished the allied sovereigns with 
a plea for interference—for they possessed not the right, in con- 
formity with the established usages of nations and the principles 
recognized by European polity, for joining their army to those in 
hostile array against their lawful sovereign, except in case of actual 
war. It is this line of policy which has been so clearly, distinctly, 
and we may say properly, acted upon. 

Reform and retrenchment are going on with unmitigated severity, 
and their effects are felt in every department of the government. In 
a late debate in the House of Commons, the subject of pensions and 
sinecures was probed to the bottom, when Mr. Dawson, in order to 
show how sensibly alive the Duke was to the necessity of retrench- 
ment, and how rigorously lie pursued his plans of economy, made the 
following statement : 


‘‘ Since 1818 the total number of crrstom-house officers reduced 
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in the united kingdom, was 2,511, and the amount of salaries reduced 
was £237,673. Now it often happened, in these reductions, that 
some were superannuated for life, and that others were placed on 
what was called the redundant list. Out of the 2,511 officers dis- 
missed, 373 had been selected from the redundant list for various em. 
loyments, and by these means a saving to the amount of £37,000 had 

en effected. To show the principle on which the Goverument 
had acted, let him call the attention of Hon. Members to a particular 
fact. When the Board of Customs was abolished in Scotland, a 
gentleman connected with that establishment retired on a superan- 
nuation pension of £750a year. It happened that the situation of 
Comptroller of the Customs at Quebec became vacant. The pat- 
ronage belonged, of course,to the Duke of Wellington, and if was 
natural to suppose that he would exercise his right of nomination in 
the usual way. The Noble Duke, however, did not; for, no sooner 
was it intimated to the Duke of Wellington, that this gentleman, 


| who had retired on the pension of £750 a year, was fit to fill the va- 


cant situation at Quebec, than the Duke waived his claim and ap- 
pointed the gentleman to that situation; the salary of which was 
£1,500. [Cheers.] ‘Thus the superannuation pension of £750 was 
saved to the country. |Cheers.] This was not the only instance in 
which the Noble Duke had acted in thismanner. The very next 
week, by asimilar appointment, the Noble Duke saved the country 
£1,000a year. [Cheers.] Accertain office falling vacant, the Duke 
of Wellington again waived his claim to the patronage, and appointed 
to the situation a gentleman whose pension was a charge upon the 
country to the amount of from £700 to £800 a year. [Cheers.} 
Many of the gentlemen whom he was addressing well knew that the 
same principle was acted upon in the other departments of the state, 
and that the Government, far from wishing to extend their patronage, 


were always glad to contract it, if by so doing they could effect a 
saving to the country.” [Hear, bear. ] 


These active measures on the part of their rulers inspire the people 
With courage, and prove to them that the government is not insen- 
sible to the weight of their burdens. It is unnecessary after this to 
affirm that the popularity of the Duke of Wellington contiuues un- 
diminished. 

A circumstance connected with East India affairs has created some 
sensation.—It may be known to some of our reader that the Chief 
Justice of Bombay, Sir John Grant, some time since attempted to ex- 
ceed the jurisdiction of bis court, when he was resisted and sus- 
pended by the Executive, at the head of which is that excellent off- 
cer, Sir John Malcolm. We have fately witnessed a similar thirst 
for power, on the part of an effervescing Judge in a colony hard by. 
The matter in dispute was referred to the government at home, and 
the Privy Council decided against Sir Jolin Grant, when two other 
Judges, of opposite opinions to Sir John, were placed on the bench 
with him. These facts were made known to Sir John Malcolm, the 
governor, together with much other matter, in a private and familiar 
letter from the President of the Board of Centroul, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough. By some mishap, this letter was by gross treachery made 
public in India, and ultimately in London, to the great annoyance, 
probably, of the writer. The subject was brought before Parliament, 
but his Lordship was defendended by his colleagues on the ground 
that the Judge had outrageously transcended his powers. To distant 
readers the letter is chiefly remarkable for an oriental metaphor, 
which describes Sir John Grant, when the twonew Judges joined 
him, to resemble a wild elephant led between two tame ones! 

In another columo will be found copious extracts from the work of 
M. Caillie, who has retently visited the renowned city of Timbuc- 
too, in Central Affica; and, although the details of the traveller ap- 
pear so correct and circumstantial doubts are still entertained by the 
learned in Europe if Timbuctoo really was the city visited. That 
the intrepid Frenchmaa travelled extensively in Africa is certain, 
but as he was without nautical or mathematical instruments of any 
kind, and as he places the city in a parallel of latitude different from 


the best geographers and travellers, his statements we fear must be 
taken with some reservation. ‘The book, however, is replete with 
interest, and the traveller has added much to our stock of know- 
ledge of these almost impenetrable regions. ‘The account he gives of 
the death of Major Leing, which will be found in our extracts, is par- 
ticularly affecting. [tis known of course to most of our readers 
that Richard Lander, who was with Capt. Clapperton at his death, 
has again proceeded to Africa to prosecute the daring enterprise cut 
short by the untimely death of his gallant master. 





Discussions on the recent melancholy death of Lord Graves are 
still kept up in the London papers, but we see nothing to shake the 
opinion expressed in last week’s paper. A design nodoubt exists to 
fasten odium on the Duke of Cumberland; but this arises from per- 


sonal and political hostility to his Roya) Highness, rather than from 
any wish to implicate Lady Graves, 





We have inserted elsewhere the basis of the new Constitution of 
Colombia, which perpetuates a Republican form of Government in 
every respect. What becomes now of all the stories of monarchy, 
despotism, &c. We never believed one syllable nor participated in 
the remotest degree of the apprehensions entertained of Bolivar’s 
patriotism. If a shadow of doubt remains on the mind of any one, of 
the Liberator’s sinceri y, it must be dissipated now. 





We are requested to announce that the Albion Ball, for the benefit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alderman, well known for their great civility ou 
various public occasions, will take place on Monday next at Tammany 


Hall. 


The Harpers published yesterday the new novel by the author of 
Richlieu, entitled “ Darnley, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold.’ 
Woolsey, Lady De Grey, the Earl of Surrey, Sir W. Cecil, and 
other personages of the time of Ilarry the Eighth figure in this work. 
: is pronounced one of the best of the socondary historical novels oi 
the day. 

New York Police Reports, by Mr. Skillman, for the vears 1828-29, 
illustrated with engravings, have a rapid sale. ‘The wit and humour 
and the sketches of character, here introduced afford infinite amuse- 
ment to the reader. 


We assure the worthy pastor of Ann-street Church that we placed 
no confidence in the statement from the Foreign Quarterly Review 
relative to Monte de Piedad at Madrid. Indeed, the kind of articles 
with which it was classed in the Albion indicated that we estimated 
the subject as nothing more than a jest; nevertheless, we will stil! 
publish the communication if he desires it. 
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Qa" 130 Broadway.—Drawing oi the New-York Lottery, extro 
class, No. 6, March 25 :-—58, 32, 41, 23, 34, 55, 25, 53, 30. Sylvesters’ 
sold three of the capital prizes, ome of which was sentto Washington city. The 
Swing, schemes will be next drawn—they are truly brilliant,—all in New 
York :—Regular Class, No. 2, $30,000 capital prize,to be drawn March 31, tickets 
$10 ;—Extra Class No. 7, $25,000, April 7th, tickets $6;—Extra Class No. & 
$15,000, 14th April, tickets $6;—Regular Class No. 3, $30,000, Apri! 22d, tickets 
$10;—Extra Class No. 9, $25,000, April 29th, tickets $8. Orders from the coun 
try meet the same attention as personal application, if addressed to Sylvesters 
New York. N.B.—It is requested when remittances are made large notes may be 
Scat to save pustage. {March 27 
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1 KNEW A SICILIAN MAID. 


Mareh 27, 


The Sicilian Minstrel, Romance.—Written by Harry Stoe Van Dyk.—Composed by John Barnett.—[ New York, published by James L. Hewitt, 137 Broadway, and sold at the Music Saloon, Boston. 


on 


And who always was greatly a - fraid 


fe A tempo 


key, Andi sawherone ev’ning poor soul 
a 





i. 
With iron ber lattice was barr’d 

And to none could she utter a word, 
And I thought it wond’rously hard, 

Phat a maid should be cag’d like a bird: 





So at night when sleep conquer’d her sire, 
I flew with a step light and free, 

And I said, should the house be on fire, 
Sweet maiden come downward to me ; 


And I said, &e. &c. 


knew a 


That the maiden would chuse for herself: So he 


Look down from her lattice on AndlI 








ul. 
Some branches I burnt, and th 
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Atthe Court of Chancery, held for the State of New Fork, at the city of Albany ,| 
on thetwenty-fifth day of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty. Pre- 
sent: Reuben H. Walworth, Chancellor. Jane Carson b. Andrew Murray, 
tain L. Woolley and John Bayley. . | 

appearing by affidavit to the satisfaction of this Courtthat the defendent, John | 
Bayley, resides outof this State, but within the United States, or some one of 
the territories thereof, or in one of the provinces of Canida. On motion of Mr. 

Rhoades in behalf of Mr.D. Graham, junior, solicitor for the complainant, it is| 

ordered that said John Bayley cause his appearance to be cutered, and notice 

thereof to be served on the complainant’s solicitor within four months from the} 
date of this order; and in case of his appearance, that he cause his answer to the 
-omplainant’s bill to be filed, and a copy thereof to be served on the complainant's 
solicitor within forty days after service of a copy of said bill, and in default thereof 


| 





DVERTISEMENT OF A FARM —For sale, a Farm, situated on the river | 
St: Lawrence, four miles from Ogdensburg, containing 234 acres, of which 





Brit-| qbout 80 are improved, the soil of a good quality, and the portion uncleared fully | 

equal to the rest. The mansion is 9 modern-built frame house, 40 by 36 feet, of two 
stories, with seven rooms, and finished in the best manuer, with a colonnade port 
; in the rear fronting the river. 


Its situation is on elevated ground, commanding an | 


extensive view of the beautiful scenery of the St. Lawrence, with a sloping lawn | 


descending to it. The farm is chiefly fenced with stone wall. 
a barn and cattle sheds, farm house, &c. 


Its vicinity to Ogdensburg affords it the 


convenience of schools, churches, a good society, and an eligible market; this vile | 


lage being the chief place of trade ou the American side of the St. Lawrence, and 
which possesses the great advautage of having the choice between two markets, | 


: a foreign and domestic,—being but 130 miles from Montreal, and having on the | 
said bill of complaint may be taken as confessed, and it is further ordered that! other side, by the Oswego canal, entire water communication with Alban 
within twenty days the said complainant cause this order to be published inthe} New York. 


state paper, and in“ The Albion,”’ and that the said publication be continued in| 


each of said papers at least once in each week for eight weeks in succession, or that! ~ 


he cause a copy of this order to be personally served on the said John Bayley at 
jeast twenty days before the time above prescribed fur his appearance. 
Feb. 6-} Copy. JAS. PORTER, Register. 


OODBRIDGE SEMINARY.—The Winter Session of thisInstitution com. 
menced on the Ist.Nov. The Proprietor in consequence of the pressure of 
tines, respectfully intorms the public that be has reduced his terms to $00 the ses- 
sjoh of six months, including board ; and, tuition in English, Latin, Greek, French 
aud Spanish, and tae elements of the Mathematics, with the customary branches 
of an useful and ornamental education, A Professor of the French and Spanish 
regides in the house, and French is constantly spoken in the family. Washing and 
Stationary extra No student will be received for a less period than a session, and 
the paymeutto bein advance. References of the first respectability will be given 
For further information please to address the Proprietor, S. Marshall, in New 
York, to the care of Dr. Bartlett, Editor of this Journal; or iu the country, toS 
Marshall, Woodbridge Seminary, N. J. (New. 25 


ALUABLE Real Estate for sale-—The Marmora Lroa Works, the privileges, 
appurtenances, buildings, utensils, end stock, thereunto belonging as formefly 
advertised, together with 12734 acres of valuable land, bearingexcellent red and 
white pine timber, and other woods suitable formaking charcoal, will besold with- 
Out reserve,to the highest bidder, for cash,at Kingston, Upper Canada,onthe 9h 
day of October, 1830, at noon. For plansof the works, and other particulars apply 
te Mr. Manaham on the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co., London—Mesers. 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpoot—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—or to 
the subscriber at Montreal. PETER M’GILL. 
Marmora Iron Works, Middle District, Upper Canada, August, 1829. {[Oct.3. 


ISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP —The Copartnership hitherto exist 
ing between John Thomas and Thomas ¥. proprietors of the Ex- 


izer, Boston, was dissolved on the Ist i ae ! E 
pn, March 5, 1830-9500 ee aa THOMAS BOOTHBY 
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Application to be made to 
March 13.—+tf.] 


52 Wall-st., or 54 Amity-st. | 





kept ber quite ander con - troul, 


saw her one ev’ning, poor soul, 


By the wind to the house was convey'd, 
Then cried fire ’till the father awoke, 
And let out the poor trerabling maid : 


. No.1.Charlemagne, Robinson. |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 
i€O | Oid Line—Havre, 


The outhouses are | 14 Line—HenrilV..\J.B 





re 4 


Sici- - - 1 


maid, Whose sire was a testy old 





By means of a good lock and 








Look down from her lat 

















He was very near dead with affright 
| Tho’ nor flame nor a spark could he set, 
And the maiden came down with delight, 
And quickly was wedded to me ; 
And the maiden, &c. &e. 


e smoke, 
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NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters. | Days of sailing from; Days of sailing fram 
New York. | Havre. 


1 Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 





E.L.Keen,| “ 10, ‘* 10, “ 10'Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. | 
2.Chas. Carroll \Clark, (ih «me ¢ Bi ee "O10 
1.Edw.Quesnel, |Hawkins, \March!, July 1, Yov. 1]. ” eo "2 ” ac 
rou, | * 6, * 10, °* 10 May 1 Sept.} Jan. 
2. France, \E. Funk, | “ 20, “ 20, * Qo; 710 "10 '7 10 
1. Sully, R.J.Macy |Ap’l. 1, Aug-1, Dec. 1) "20 "20 7” 20 
\OldLine—Brancoisist|W.Skiddy | “| 10, “ 10, ‘* 10 Inne 1 Ocs. I Eeb. 1 
2. Erie, \J.Fenk, | “ 20, 20, * 9) "10 "10 © 10 
1. Formosa, {Orne, May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1)” 20 @ ” 20 
: ; With Albany aud @i@ Line—De Rham, |Depeyster,| “ 16, ** 10, * 10 Joly 3} Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
THOMAS D. CARPENTER 2. Edw .Bonaffe, | Hathaway « OH, «© 9D, 2 to 10 ye) 


Passage inthe Cabin to or from Havre, out huudred aud forty dollars, inclu 


ar‘ > im Pivrknoanl DANwEMme ~——_ \ding beds, bedding, wine, andstores of every description ented 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. Old Line.-Owsore,C, Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles R. Burke, 63 Washing: 
Sktps Masters Days of sailing from , Deys of sailimg fram ton strect, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agen'sat Havre,Larue 4 


| New York. Lwerpool. 
No.1. New York, 
York, 
Manchester, 


Wm. Byrnes, 


|Bennet, 
|De Cost, “« @g , 
Sketchly | “ 16, « 16, “ 
iHackstaff,) ** 24, «* 


8 
16, Mar. 1,3uly 
24, “ 24, « Bg 4 


& * 8,] 


. Silas Richards, |Holdrege,,; “ 8, e, “ 8, 24, 
. Britannia, Marshall,| « 16, ‘ 16, « 1,Fed 1,| 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, «oe, *- 8, +i“ & ¢ Bw g. 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five *y 
#uwmeas : including beds, bedding, wine ,and stores of every description 

No. Land 3, Old Line —Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beckman-etreet, No.| 
2, New Line —Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam]. Hicks & Sous.—No. 4 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Ageutsin Liverpool lstand 3d Lino,Cropper,Benson& Co. Qi. bine, Wm. and 
Innes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 

«*~ The who ofthose vessels are of the very first description, are exeeeding}y 
well foundand commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every comfart| 


“24,  O4,  Q 


16,| June 1, Oct. 


4. 

3. 

2. 

t. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. i,June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 16, ** 16, « 16, | 
4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, = & * oe oo © Oe ee ae 
3. Caledonia |Rogers, | ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1, | 
2. John Jay, \Holdrege,| ‘* 24, ** 24, *§ 24) * BB * Biw g 
1. Canada |Graham, (Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16 
4. Napoleon, Smith, += Brg Bb * 2, * Bh OAT 
3. Florida, Tinkham,; ‘* 16, “* 16, ‘* 16,| May 1,Sep. lJdan. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harris, "mR “ft *mi “2B & we © 
1. Pacific, \Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1,Dec.1,) ‘* 16, * 10, *¢ 16, | 
4 S Lad | 
3 


} 











Senin Een — 


and convenience for thepassengersis provided bythe owngys wuliinremikting at 
ewn by the cuygus audeicersenthe voyage. 


\Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Crassons & Boyd, corner 

Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Deb. 16, Junel6 @ct. 16, of Wall and Pearl streets,New York.—Agentsat Havre 1, E. Quesnel, Pain’ 

, « “« By) 8 O4, « Og «ss 94, |\—2, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 

1,Nov. 1, |the Post Office. 
: je sachin eat. 


All these packets take a mail bag locked from 
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U HAUT TON.—With a view to the dissemination of the utmost informa: 
tion in relation to such works of art as may be important to artists, cou- 
noisseurs, and personsjof taste generally. together with sportsmen and the tusica! 
world, the eubseriber has taken the greatest pains in compiling and publishing « 
catalogue of his stock of goods, which, excepting some omissions of articles on 
hand. and the new engravings, fancy goods and music, added since ite publication 
may be cousidered a fair enumeration of the contents of his establishment, no 
so generally known as the DEPOSITORY OF ARTS. 
§(-7'In future, ladies and gentlemen at a distance from the city, will please ad- 
dress their orders for this work, free of postage, directing the manner ip which i 
it is to be sent, BOURNE, Priat and Music Publisher, Importer, 
and Dealer at Wholesale and Retail, 399 Broadway 
P.S. Teachers and persons in trade dealt with on the most accommodating 
terms. [March 6.—3t 


NO besoldiv Upper Canada, Stamford Cottage, late the residence of his Excc’’ 
lency Lieut. Geveral Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B., with numerous offices suited 

fora large family—stabling forsix horses—carriage house ic. &¢—pleasure grounes 
—an excellent kitchen garden, standing in a fine timbered park,—comprising alto~ 
gether nearly 400 acres of land. Thesituation is retired a small distance from the* 
road, in thetownship of Stamford, Upper Canada, only four miles from the falls o 
Niagara. The house and grounds may be viewed with ticketsonly. The priee ang 
urther particularsknowy by application to 

+ 


ay?.—tm.J FP. T. BILLINGS, York, Upper Canada, 
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